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e From time to time, as we hope 
Pilot House our members are aware,we have 
been appealing for material suitable for pub- 
lication in Steamboat Bill. While we do not 
yet have a comfortable backlog by any stretch 
of the imagination, the situation has been 
considerably improved by the receipt of a 
number of fine articles which cover many dif- 
ferent facets of steamboat history, and we 
are deeply grateful to the authors and com- 
pilers. We hasten to say, however, that we 
cannot move ahead by sitting still, and our 
present file of usable articles is still very 
thin and in constant need of replenishment. 
In other words, keep ‘em coming! 

In honor of the forthcoming joint meet- 
ing at Detroit (SSHSA-Great Lakes Maritime In- 
stitute) May 28-29-30, the covers of this is- 
sue feature apair of rare old photos of Lakes 
steamboats that was found a long way from 
"home." The story is on page 109. On pages 
113 and 114 there are photos of the steamboats 
on which we will travel at the meeting (and 
others), anda short introduction to the De- 
troit area by Gordon Bugbee. There will be 
trips on a Georgian Bay steamer and the Bob- 
Lo boats, and there are even reports that a 
gathering of steam launches is planned. The 
fabulous Henry Ford Museum will have its ma- 
chinery running for us. Plan to join us! 


* * * * * * * 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR: 

(We don't recall using this heading be- 
fore, and may not use it again soon, since 
many of the brickbats received would be pub- 
lishable only over our dead body. Definitely 
not in that class, however, is the following 
letter from Steamboat Bill's good friend C.W. 
Stoll, which we know you will enjoy as much 
as we did.) 


Volume XVII, Number 4: 


i 


PERSEUS a FRANK J. HECKER of 1905: Pilot house: 
with office below, taken Aug. 15, 1955. Bulk. 
carrier of Nicholson Transit Co. --EJD photo 


Rock Hill 
Mockingbird Valley Rd. 
Louisville 7, Kentucky 

January 14, 1961. 


To the Editor of Steamboat Bill: 
Dear, Sir; 

I have long regarded this publication as 
a journal of fact and information - and any 
fancy that chanced to spice and flavor its 
columns must certainly have some root in fact 
and memory. 

In this respect, to protect my standing 
(if any) as a serious and legitimate  steam- 
boater and student of river history, I feel 
that some explanation is due my fellow SSHSA 
members concerning the statement in Harry Cot- 
terell's story of our trip last summer on the 

(Continued on page 109) 
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Steamer FRANCES at Brewerton, N.Y., in 1890. It was aboard this steamboat that the author 
learned his first lessons in navigation. He is standing at the wheel at the age of nine. 
His father, Thomas M. Milton is at the engine. The object to which FRANCES is moored is a 
little hand-operated ferry built by Thos. M. Milton in 1889 for use at Three River Point. 
The purchaser could not pay for it and it was repossessed and converted into a houseboat. 


ONEIDA LAKE AND RIVER 
SOME RECOLLECTIONS, AND THE STORY OF THE FIRST STEAMBOAT ON THE LAKE 


By J. Elet Milton 


: Because of my early and long association 
with the navigation of Oneida Lake and Oneida 
River, in upstate New York, together with an 
intense interest in the steamboats engaged in 
traffic in this locality, I have, at the earn- 
est solicitation of several steamboat-loving 
friends, been induced to write up some of my 
reminiscences and experiences in navigation, 
and the results of a life time of data gath- 
ering. 

My earliest recollections are of being 
taken at the age of two years in 1882-3 by my 
father in his little steamboat, BLACK MARIA, 
which he had reconstructed from an old sail 
boat. In this boat he had placedatiny boiler 
and equally small engine, By doing this he 
had fulfilled his love for steam operated ma- 
chinery and an equal love for steamboats. He 
sold this boat soon and it was re-converted 
into a sail boat. He retained the machinery 
and later it was used in another small boat. 

At the age of not over five years, about 
1886, I was beginning to be taken aboard an 
old sidewheeler, MANHATTAN, to picnics and ex- 
cursions on the Oneida Lake and Oneida River. 
MANHATTAN. originally OSWEGO,was the sole sur- 
vivor of four steamboats of that type built 

here at Brewerton between 1849 and 1851. She 
was the first to be launched by the Oneida Lake 
& River Steamboat Co., (on Nov. 1, 1849, to be- 
gin operating in the spring of 1850) and _ she 
was destined to out-live them all,having made 
her last run in 1900 and being broken up in 
£901. 

My admiration for this sturdy, plain old 


tow boat was great - I knewall the members of 
her crew, and never neglected to question them 
at every opportunity regarding everything and 
anything relating to this steamboat and her 
consorts in the earlier days. I was often tak- 
en for a day aboard this craft by the cook, 
who appeared to like me, and of whom I was 
very fond. It was a rare treat for me to be 
able to eat, with the crew down in the large 
cabin, the delicious food that had been pre- 
pared in the galley on the main deck. And how - 
well I remember the time she showed me through 
the little port window of her private room 
where she had seen a little mouse swimming a- 
long beside the boat when lying at a dock. 

Steamboats became almost an obsession 
with me - I studied them, made mental notes of 
each and every one I saw or could learn about. 
Many of the men who had served aboard the four 
sidewheelers back in the fifties were living 
in those days and some of them were members 
of the crew of the MANHATTAN, and from them I 
leaned much that they knew when questioning 
could bring it out. 

My father re-built another small steam- 
boat in my early boyhood days, and served as 
engineer aboard another in the summer of 1887. 
And, standing on a box behind the pilot wheel 
of his FRANCES, so that I could look over the 
forward deck and rails,I was taught the cours- 
es and channels in the Lake and river. It was 
about this time that my father began his boat- 
building business, though he had built a few 
rowboats previous to this. In the early 
eighteen-nineties my father began as engineer 
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aboard a small steamboat, MARYONA, and I was 
soon acting as pilot because of my experience 
previous to this aboard FRANCES. 

In the river the channel was crooked and 
shallow, having been dredged many years pre- 
viously to obtain a depth of four and one half 
feet through and around the bars. MARYONA 
drew nearly the depth of the channel, and one 
had to know it perfectly in order to navigate 
the river. 

The lake navigation was somewhat differ- 
ent - I knew the courses and about where the 
shallows existed; the greater number of the 
latter were located by means of cross ranges 
from shore landmarks. And as the old pilots 
used to tell me - it was not too essential to 
know just where the bars were, but one should 
know where they "were not." It has always 
been a source of pride with me to know that 
never in my long experience in steamboating 
did I ever ground a boat. 

I had been piloting for several years when 
I obtained my first State Pilot's License - 
this when I was about twelve or thirtee@years 
of age - my record is lost and the records at 
Albany covering those early years no longer 

-exist. This license permitted me to pilot any 
sized boat on Oneida and Onondaga Lakes and 
the State Canals. My experience then extend- 
ed to the handling of the largest propellers 
hereabouts with excursions all about these wa- 
ters. 

When I was obliged to leave the grade 
school, I engaged in boat building with. my 
father here at Brewerton. We built rowboats, 
afterwards high speed launches and some other 
types of craft - and during our last years in 
business we built and maintained one of the 
first Marinas in this section of the State. 

The first marine railroad in Central New 
York, built to handle craft up to sixty feet 
in length and up to fifty tons, was operated 
here by my father and myself. Very often I 
had the pleasure of delivering our launches to 
Buffalo and to the St. Lawrence River - and on 
one occasion to and across the Niagara River 
just above the falls to Chippewa River andthru 
the old Welland Canal to Lake Ontario and up 
the lower Niagara River to Lewiston. 

My association with the boat-buildingand 
boatyard business lasted until within recent 
years - thus my vocation was boats and my av- 
ocation was the same. 

Many years ago I was so fortunate as to 
secure all of the existing correspondence, 
bills, towing and trip lists, together with the 
bookkeeping records of the old Oneida Lake & 
River Steamboat Co. I also secured the models 
used by the ship carpenters when building the 
four sidewheelers of the company. All this 
opened a new source of information: and with 
this material, and the results of my previous 
search plus the questions I had put to those 
who from experience knew the boats and of their 
activities, has made it possible to record much 
of interest. All this in addition to my in- 
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satiable interest in Oneida Lake navigation 
and quite some little experience hereabouts 
throughout my practically seventy-nine years, 
has enabled me to have in my memory and writ- 
ten files a great deal that is nowhere else in 
existence.It thus occurs to me that perhaps 
much of this may be worthy of preservation for 
the benefit of those who come after me - those 
with a desire for information along these lines. 

The results of all this Iam using to pro- 
duce the following first article on navigation 
in this locality, trusting my readers,if any, 
will pardon this little preface, written in 
the first person and in which I am full aware 
reveals me with my I's altogether too close 
together. This, however has seemed to be nec- 
essary in order that steamboat fans may learn 
something of the background of the writer as 
well as his sources of information, also that 
they may know that in seventy-nine years of 
puttering around with boats one learns some | 
facts that may be worth preserving. 

However, before attempting to write any- 
thing pertaining to the real sidewheeler era, , 
I believe it advisable to write a brief ar- 
ticle regarding Oneida Lake and Oneida River, , 
together with all that is known of the first: 
steamboat that navigated the lake and river., 
If this proves to be at all interesting to: 
readers of SSHSA, then the classic period of’ 
the SIDEWHEELER ERA ON ONEIDA LAKE may be tak-: 
en up later. 

If the patience of the readers is suffi-: 
ciently tolerant, the latter might be followed! 
by an article containing more or less brief | 
notices of each of the other steamboats. that: 
have come under my observation or regarding: 
which I have knowledge, beginning with the end! 
of the Old Steamboat Company in 1865 and end-- 
ing with the advent of the Barge Canal, which: 
opened through Oneida Lake and Oneida River in; 
1917. 

My study has also included steam navi-: 
gation on the other lakes of Central New York: 
-perhaps some little article relative to these: 
craft might prove of interest to SSHSA readers: 
- after the smoke of all that has been men-- 
tioned as forthcoming has cleared away. 

By J. ELET MILTON,, 


Brewerton, N. Y.. 
* & * * * * | 


ONEIDA LAKE & RIVER 


Oneida Lake and its outlet,Oneida River, 
extend about forty miles through a portion et 
Central New York. Wood Creek from near Rome,, 
N. Y., where it approaches the Mohawk River, 
flows into the east end of Oneida Lake. Thus: 
this waterway, with a portage of 14 miles to} 
three miles, depending on the state of water! 
levels at Rome, formed a continuous water route: 
from the Hudson River by way of the Mohawk to 
the Oswego River at Three River Point, pe il 
which point navigation continued to Lake On- 
tario. 
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MANHATTAN a OSWEGO (built 1849) at South Bay, Oneida Lake, about 1886. 


--Courtesy of the Onondaga Historical Association 


The native Indians used this route, the 
fur-traders and trappers employed it, the arm- 
ies during both the French and Indian and Rev- 
olutionary Wars embarked thousands of soldiers 
and immense amounts of war materials over the 
route. And until the opening of the Erie Ca- 
nal in 1825, it was the path of practically 
all the early settlers to their new homes in 
the west. 

' Oneida Lake is a trifle over twenty miles 
in length, with a greatest width of six miles, 
having an.average width of four miles. It is 
the largest body of water wholely within the 
boundaries of the State of New York and has an 
area of about 80 square miles - nearly sixty 
thousand square acres. It is shallow-nowhere 
over sixty feet deep - which feature causes it 
to become very rough in a very short time, pro- 
ducing a short and treacherous sea;andit just 
as soon becomes calm after a heavy blow. Ie 
has a few islands, three of which are of some 
few acres in extent - one of about four, one 
of 19 and one of 28 acres - these islands are 
wooded. It also has several lowlying gravel 
reefs which were formerly partially submerged 
in times of high water before the days of water 
regulation. There are many stone bars and 
shallows and its navigation with boats of any 
appreciable draught is hazardous unless me is 
familiar with its under-water topography, or 
stays within the well buoyed present Barge Ca- 
nal channel. 

The outlet, Oneida River, is 19 miles 
long, very crooked and in its original state 
a more or less sluggish stream, except at the 
rifts or rapids. In many places it was very 
shallow with many reefs and bars, and with a 
drop of from 9 to 13 feet between the lake and 
it confluence at Three River Point with the 
Seneca and Oswego Rivers. This drop depended 
on the stage of the Lake level. 


Early navigation over this route was by 
canoe, bateau, Durham boats of up to 25 or 30 
ton capacity, scows and rafts. Sails were 
used when possible on both the lake and river, 
though because of the crookedness ofthe lat- 
ter this means of propulsion was rarelyof ay 
great value. The use of setting poles was in 
vogue and was employed on most of the various 
types of boats, except canoes, up to the ad- 
vent of steam navigation, and in some cases 
on rafts at a much later date. 

The many saw-mifls and the fuel wood de- 
mand for supplying the salt works at Salina 
and thereabouts brought about a very heavy 
trade in lumber and cordwood. There was also 
an extensive shipping of a superior grade of 
sand, used in glass making, from the north 
shore of the lake. After improvements to nav- 
igation had been made these movements were 
very heavy, though a considerable trade had 
existed previous to this, even with the lim- 
ited facilities. 

In 1835 a canal locally known as_ the 
"Side Cut'' was opened from the Erie Canal at 
Higginsville, extending four miles toa point 
on Wood Creek, 2 miles east of the east end 
of Oneida Lake. This permitted the passage 
of canal craft between these points, and o- 
pened up a through route for a very consider- 
able traffic in wood, lumber and sand from 
the lake, and also some trade in needed sup- 
plies from the eastern centers to the lake. 

In 1839 a contract was let by the Canal 
Board for improving the navigation on Oneida 
River at a cost of $75,000, and in 1840-41- 
42 work towards this end was done and locks 
were built at Oak Orchard where a dam was al- 
so built, and at Caughdenoy. In 1842 the 
"Stop Law'' put a stop to all canal and navi- 
gation projects except for those deemed ab- 
solutely necessary; some work though appears 
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to have been done at the lower reef at Brewer- 
ton and at a few other places on the river ,and 
in 1843 navigation was declared open for boats 
with a draught of three and one half feet from 
Three River Point to Caughdenoy. Thetwo river 
locks were much larger than those on the ca- 
nals, being designed for the smaller class of 
steamboats. They were 120 feet long and had 
a width of 30% feet; while those on the canals 
were being enlarged from their original dimen- 
sions to a length of 110 feet with a width of 
18 feet, permitting a canal boat 98 feet long 
and 17 feet in width to pass. 

In 1847 work was resumed at Brewerton at 
both the upper and lower reefs,and in the fall 
of 1849 the river improvement was declared. 
completed. With this river improvement and the 
existence of the Oneida Lake Canal or '"'Side 
Cut" from the Erie Canal to Wood Creek and O- 
neida Lake at its east end, through navigation 
became possible. It was this fact that brought 
into existance the first real steamboating on 
Oneida Lake and Oneida River. In the spring 
of 1850, two sidewheel steamboats, ONEIDA and 
OSWEGO, of the Oneida Lake & River Steamboat 
Co. were placed in commission and steam navi- 


gation began. 
* * * * * * 


THE FIRST STEAMBOAT ON ONEIDA LAKE 


Those interested in the navigation of O- 
neida Lake and its traffic both past and pre- 
sent, have often asked, "When did the first 
steamboat operate on the lake?" The answer un— 
til within the past few years has always been 
a negative one. Indeed, it was supposed that 
no record existed of this first craft. The 
writer had sought in vain for any trace of evi- 
dence bearing on the subject, and had practi- 
cally felt obliged to give the credit to the 
OSWEGO of the Oneida Lake & River Steamboat 
Co. in 1850. None of the old timers could 
answer the question and until about twenty-five 
years ago no record had been found. 

About 1935 there was found in an old di- 
ary and journal, kept by Asa Eastwood of South 
Bay on Oneida Lake, an early settler there,an 
entry giving the date of the appearanceof the 
boat in question. A second entry fifteen 
years later gave double proof of the event. 

Further research brought out the name of 
the owner and operator and an all too brief 
description of the pioneer steamboat, but not 
the name, which is deeply regretted. 

Stephen Baldwin of Baldwinsville, N. Y., 
a son of Dr. Jonas Baldwin, founder of tt vil- 
lage and from whom it derived its name, built 
a small steamboat at an early date at that 
place, and the item in the Eastwood diary just 
mentioned states, "On November 27 last (1835) 
a small steamboat came from Baldwinsville into 
the Oneida Lake, went to Rotterdam (now 1960 
Constantia) and next day returned and left the 
lake. She came up the Oneida River: THIS IS 
THE FIRST STEAMBOAT THAT WAS EVER IN THE O- 


NEIDA LAKE," 
Further research revealed that this first | 
steamboat was the Baldwin craft and that she : 
was a sidewheeler about forty feet long. She 
necessarily had to be of very shallow draught 
with very low upper works, for in order to 
reach Oneida Lake it was necessary to pass o-: 
ver the reefs and shallows of a nineteen-mile : 
stretch of Oneida River in which no attempt | 
had yet been made towards any navigation im-. 
provement. 

There were rapids at Oak Orchard and at: 
Caughdenoy and rifts at Brew- : 
erton - besides these there were the _ lesser ' 
rifts, bars and other obstructions at various; 
spots, together with the swift current due to) 
the natural fall of the river between the : 
greater rapids. The Baldwin steamer must have: 
been of a very limited height in order to pass; 
under the bridges at Baldwinsville,(Cold Spring, 
Belgium and Three River Point, all of which 
were built to pass only the smaller class of! 
canal boats used at that time. There were : 
also the bridges at Oak Orchard and Brewerton, , 
both of which were very low and had not been 
provided with draw spans - the one at Brewer- 
ton gave a clearance of not over seven or: 
eight feet. 

This little steamer appears to have been 
able to navigate under most difficult condi- 
tions and, while perhaps not able to run on a 
"good heavy dew'' as old timers said about cer- 
tain boats, she could, when necessary, make 
her way through the woods in time of high wa-: 
ter. This she is said to have done at one 
time. 

For his venture into Oneida Lake,the ow- 
er would doubtless have chosen a time of high 
water to enable him to pass more easily the 
rifts of the river, hence it is probable that 
it was on this trip that she was said to have: 
passed through the woods,as Mr. Eastwood men- 
tions in his diary. November was generally a 
month of high water,and it is known from other 
data in the same diary that the year of 1835 
brought heavy precipitation,with but two weeks 
of fairly settled weather up to the middle of 
September - with frost each month up to that 
time. The engineer aboard this sidewheeler 
was a well known citizen of Baldwinsville ,whose 
name was Perkins, and doubtless the pilot and 
chief navigator was Stephen Baldwin. 

After mentioning the Baldwin boat, the 
Eastwood diary states that,"One is being built 
at Utica to navigate the lake next season 
(1836) and most likely more will be on here- 
after and at a time not far distant." 

That the Utica craft did not appear is 
evidenced by the following entry in the same: 
diary (referring to ONEIDA and OSWEGO) under 
date of Apr. 25, 1850: "These boats are the 
first propelled by steam that was ever on the 
lake or river, except a small canal boat afew 
years ago that stayed a few days onthe lake." 
This without doubt was the Baldwin boat of 1835} 

(Continued on page 108) 
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appearance of his drawing, 


on which Dickens traveled, 


here shown in a 
drawing by Samuel Ward Stanton taken from his American Steam Vessels (1895). From the 


it would seem to have been made from a photograph taken up 


close, with a wide-angle lens. It would be interesting to know if the photograph still 


exists. 


center — the engineer must be having his troubles! 
The engine was by James P. Allaire, with cylinder 
The steamer burnt in 1839 and was rebuilt soon after. 


built 1836 by Lawrence & Sneden. 
a Pls iue aw t8 bees 


The drawing also shows NEW YORK's very large crosshead engine almost on dead- 


NEW YORK's 212' hull was of wood, 


CHARLES DICKENS AND THE AMERICAN STEAMBOAT 


By Harold S. Colton 


In 1842 an angry young Englishman visited 
this country and left us descriptions of Amer- 
ican steamboats of that early period. Charles 
Dickens ,aged 30,had published in England five 
best-seller novels which were promptly pirated 
by American publishers without paying him a 
royalty. This was because there was, at that 
time, no international copyright law. After 
four months in this country, travelling from 
Boston, Massachusetts, to Richmond, Virginia, 
and from Washington to St. Louis, Missouri ,he 
returned to England with a draft of an inter- 
national copyright law in his pocket, a law 
that was not enforced for almost fifty years. 
To finance the trip he lectured at all the 
principal cities of the United States where 
he was very well received, drawing large au- 
diences. 

Before the Mexican War steamboats plied 
all the principal waterways,rivers and sounds 
of our country. The railroads, in their in- 
fancy, were short lines connecting with steam- 
boats or with stage lines. To travel long 
distances one had to travel by _~ steamboat, 
shift to rough, dirty steam cars, miserable 
stage coaches, or canal boats. There were no 


long hauls by rail between the principal cit- 
ies of the country except New York and Phila- 
delphia. Charles Dickens had touse all these 
methods of transportation to visit Missouri, 
our farthest western state. 

When he arrived home he published his ex- 
periences in two slim volumes. In his "Amer- 
ican Notes" the uncomplimentary things he said 
of America and of Americans brought ahowl from 
the people of this country. However, many of 
his well reported experiences furnish us with 
a picture of the time. Dickens travelled on 
eleven different steamboats, five of which 
he mentioned by name. Two of these he highly 
commended, BEN FRANKLIN on the Louisville-Cin- 
cinnat: run and BURLINGTON on Lake Champlain. 

His first experience in this country in 
a vessel of any size was the steamboat NEW 
YORK, 524 tons, on the New Haven’ to New York 
run. He had travelled the twenty-five miles 
between Springfield, Massachusetts and Hart- 
ford, Connecticut,previously on a very small 
steamboat which he called awarm sandwich made 
up of an engine between two slices of deck. 

Of NEW YORK he wrote: (Dickens, 1842, 
pp. 184-185) "After a night's rest we rose 
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early, and in good time went down to the wharf 
and on board the packet NEW YORK for New York. 
This was the first American steamboat I had 
seen; and certainly to an English eye, it was 
infinitely less like a steamboat than a huge 
floating bath. I could hardly persuade myself 
but that the bathing establishment off West- 
minster Bridge which I left a baby, had sud- 
denly grown to an enormous size;run away from 
home; and set up in foreign parts as a steam- 
e.g o Go 

"The great difference in appearance be- 
tween these packets and ours is, that there 
is so much of them out of the water: the main 
deck being enclosed on all sides, filled with 
casks and goods, like any second or third floor 
in a stack of warehouses; and the promenade 
or hurricane deck being on top of that again. 
A part of the machinery is always above this 
deck; where the connecting rod, in a strong 
and lofty frame, is seen working away like an 
iron top sawyer. There is seldom any mast or 
tackle; nothing aloft but two black chimneys. 
The man at the helm is shut up in a little 
house in in the fore part of the boat (the 
wheel being connected with the rudder by iron 
chains working the whole length of the deck); 
and the passengers, unless the weather is very 
fine, indeed, usually congregated below. Di- 
rectly you have left the wharf, all the life, 
and stir, and bustle of the packet ceases. 
You wonder for a long time how she _ goes on, 
for there seems to be nobody in charge of her; 
and when another of these dull machines comes 
splashing by, you feel indignant with it, as 
a sullen, cumbrous, ungraceful, unshiplike le- 
viathan: quite forgetting that the vessel you 
are on board of, is its very counterpart." 

"There is always a clerk's office on the 
lower deck, where you pay your fare;a ladies' 
cabin; baggage and stowage rooms; engineer's 
room; and in short a great variety of perple- 
xities which render the discovery of the gen- 
tlemen's cabin, a matter of some ditt icultty.. 
It often occupies the whole length of the boat 
(as it did in this case), and has three or 
four tiers of berths on each side. When I 
first descended into the cabin of the NEW 
YORK, it looked, in my unaccustomed eyes ,about 
as long as the Burlington Arcade." 

This paddle steamer NEW YORK, one of a 
number of that name, was built in 1836 at 
New Haven, of 524 tons, and was broken up in 
1876. (Lytle List 1952, p. 138.) She had a 
cross head engine which Dickens referred to as 
"a strong and lofty frame ... working away 
like an iron top sawyer," and was the prede- 
cessor of the familiar walking beam which was 
just coming into use in steamboats ey ,1956, 
Early American Steamboats, p. 161). 

The corresponding coasting British side- 
wheeler that Dickens knew in 1840 had higher 
freeboard than its American counterpart be- 
cause the seas were rougher about the British 
Isles. The vessel usually had a flush deck 
without deck houses, even the pilot house was 
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missing. The pilot stood on a bridge which 
ran from one wheel box to the other, and sig- 
naled the man-at-the-wheel at the stern as in 
a sailing vessel. The cabins were all below 
deck, as well as the inclined engine which 
took much space below. Freight was carried on 
the deck forward of the wheel boxes, covered 
with tarpaulins, and the passengers had bench- 
es on the rear deck under an awning. No won- 
der Dickens was astonished when he boarded an 
American steamboat to see such different ar- 
rangements. 

When Dickens arrived in Pittsburgh after 
crossing Pennsylvania in a canal boat le found 
an entirely different sort of steamer on the 
Ohio River. The boat that carried Dickens to 
Cincinnati and from St. Louis to Louisville 
was MESSENGER, one of eight of that name that 
plied the waters of the Ohio between 1826 and 
1865. She was of 135 tons and built at Jets 
fersonville, Indiana in 1838 (Lytle List,1952, 
p. 126). Dickens referred to her as a high 
pressure steamboat. 

The boilers of the high pressure engines 
on the inland rivers carried steam as much as 
200 pounds to the square inch. A boiler ex- 
ploding did much more damage than a similar 


incident on the eastern seaboard where the 
boilers of the low pressure engines in use 
there rarely carried as much pressure as 30 


pounds, in fact some actually ran on a vac~ 


uum. 

Dickens wrote: 
GER was one among a crowd of 
steamboats, clustered together by the wharf- 
side . .. . (Pittsburgh). She had some forty 
passengers on board, exclusive of the poorer 
persons on the lower deck;and in half an hour, 
or less, proceeded on her way. 

"We had, for ourselves,a tiny state-room 
with two berths in it, opening out of the la- 
dies' cabin. There was, undoubtedly, some - 
thing satisfactory in this ‘location,’ inas- 
much as it was in the stern, . . 'because the 
steamboats generally blow up forward.'. .. «o 

"If the native packets I have already de- 
scribed be unlike anything we are in the habit 
of seeing on water, these western vessels are 
still more foreign to all the ideas we are ac- 
customed, to entertain of boats. ; < . ...)smme 

"In the first place, they have no mast, 
cordage, tackle, rigging, or other such boat- 


(pp. 71-75) "The MESSEN- 


like gear; nor have they anything in their 
shape at all calculated to remind one of a 
boat's head, stern, sides or keel. Except 


that they are in the water, 
couple of paddle-boxes, 


and display a 
they might be 


trary, to perform some unknown 
and dry, upon a mountain top. There is no 
visible deck, even: nothing but a long,black, 
ugly roof, covered with burnt-out feathery 
sparks; above which tower two iron chimneys, 
and a hoarse escape-valve, and a glass steer- 
age-house. Then, in order as the eye de- 
scends towards the water, are the sides, and 


high-pressure . 


in= | 
tended, for anything that appears to the con-| 
service, high 
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doors, and windows of the staterooms, jumbled 
as oddly together as though they formed a 
small street, built by the varying tastes of 
a dozen men: the whole is supported on beams 
and pillars resting on a dirty barge, but a 
few inches above the water's edge: and in the 
Narrow space between this upper structure and 
this barge's deck, are the furnace fires and 
machinery, open at the sides to every wind 
that blows, and every storm of rain it drives 
along its path. 

"Passing one of these boats at night,and 
seeing the great body of fire, exposed as I 
have just described, that rages and roars be- 
neath the frail pile of painted wood: the ma- 
chinery, not warded off or guarded in any way, 
but doing its work in the midst of the crowd 
of idlers and emigrants and children,who thrag 
the lower deck; under the management, too, of 
reckless men whose acquaintance with its mys- 
teries may have been of six months' standing: 
one feels directly that the wonder is,not that 
there should be so many fatal accidents, but 
that any journey should be safely made. 

"Within, there is one long narrow cabin, 
the whole length of the boat; from which the 
staterooms open, on both sides. A small por- 
tion of it at the stern, is partitioned off 
for the ladies; and the bar is at the oppo- 
site extreme. There is a long table down the 
centre, and at either end a stove. .... . 

". . . . There are three meals a day. 
Breakfast at seven, dinner at half-past twelve, 
supper about six. At each, there are a great 
many small dishes and plates upon the table, 
with very little in them;so that although there 
is every appearance of a mighty 'spread,’ there 
is seldom really more than a joint: except for 
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those who fancy slices of beet-root,shreds of 
dried beef, complicated entanglements of yel- 
low pickle; maize, Indian corn, applesauce, 
and pumpkin." 

In comparing Dickens' experiences on the 
Mississippi with those of Mark Twain's roman- 
tic accounts we must remember that Mark Twain 
was only six years old when Dickens steamed 
on the Mississippi. When Mark Twain wrote 
about steamboats in 1875 he was writing about 
the river, as he knew it in childhood and as 
a pilot, 1857-1860, thirteen years after he 
left the river. Steamboating was not as rough 
for Mark Twain as for Charles Dickens. Nor 
had Col. Eads at that time invented the "snag 
boat" which removed dead trees from the river 
channels. 

Of them Dickens wrote: (pp. 146-147) 
"If the coming up this river, slowly making 
head against the stream, be an irksome jour- 
ney, the shooting down it with theturbid cur- 
rent is almost worse; for then the boat, pro- 
ceeding at the rate of twelve or fifteen miles 
an hour, has to force its passage through a 
labyrinth of floating logs, which,in the dark, 
it is often impossible to see beforehand or 
avoid. All that night, the bell was never si- 
lent for five minutes at a time;and after ev- 
ery ring the vessel reeled again, sometimes 
beneath a single blow, sometimes beneath a 
dozen dealt in quick succession, the lightest 
of which seemed more than enough to beat in 
her frail keel, as though it had been pie- 
Crus ties, 

Although Dickens wrote with anger in his 
eye, the picture he drew of the times has,with 
a few exceptions, the ring of truth. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN MARINERS 


By Bill Durham 


The merchant fleet of Utah had a short 
career but a lively one. The few years when 
"the saltiest sailors in the world" plied the 
Great Salt Lake encompassed several of the 
most colorful developments in frontier his- 
tory. 

The saturated solution of salt, one hun- 
dred miles long and half as broad, which lies 
at the foot of the Rocky Mountains had _ been 
ignored by the Mountain Men of the 1820's and 
the Mormon pioneers who settled on its east- 
ern shore in 1847. During the 1860's ,however, 
a series of wet years caused the lake to rise 
steadily, overflowing its swampy margins and 
making it necessary for stockmen to construct 
barges to take their herds to winter pastur- 
age on the lake's larger islands. During the 
same years hordes of footloose men,on the dodge 
from the Civil War or recently released from 
the armies, combed the western mountain rang- 
es. By 1865 they were on to bonanza lodes of 
the precious metals in southern Idaho, Mon- 
tana, and central Utah. Large mine and mill 


Monument Point 
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operations began to intrude on_ the 
and the sagebrush. 
The transcontinental railway's construc- 


coyotes 
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tion gangs were also converging on Great Salt 


Lake, to meet near its shore in 1869. A dis- 
orderly band of cattle thieves, road agents, 
whiskey merchants and camp followers of every 
description accompanied the industrial devel- 
opments. 

All this feverish progress required vast- 
ly expanded transport, both to move food and 
materials outward from the civilized Mormon 
strip to the wild and woolly camps and to car- 
ry ore concentrates to the railhead. 

Mine interests and railroad contractors 
launched three schooners on the lake during 
1868. Little is known of their design, but 
KATE CONNOR, PIONEER, and PLURIBUSTAH were ap- 
parently two-masted vessels of 50 to 100 tons, 
very like the small coasting schooners of the 
day, except that the hulls were somewhat crude 
and angular. Other vessels joined the schoon- 
er fleet the following year. 

Four ports of some consequence arose. 
Lake Point, at the extreme south end of the 
lake, was an outlet for the ore and cut ties 
of central Utah. Lakeside,adjoining the set- 
tled farming communities of the eastern shore, 
was a shipping point for fresh foodstuffs. 
Monument Point and Corinne,on the lake's north- 
ern bays, were centers for teamsters freight- 
ing north to Idaho and Montana. More import- 
ant, these ports soon became’ stations on the 
Union Pacific line. 

The little ships did their work among 
scenes of wild grandeur. The main range of 
the Wasatch mountains looms east of the lake, 
its dark forests and shining snowfields seem- 
ing incredibly remote from the desert shores. 
Craggy islands rise more than 3000 feet above 
the dark-green water, and in the west succes- 
sive waves of purple peaks are visible as much 
as 150 miles away across’ the deadly salt des- 
sert. 

The lake was by now deep enough to permit 
navigation almost everywhere on its broad ex- 
panse, but sudden mountain storms and the lack 
of protected anchorages made it a dangerous 
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Great Salt Lake view, 
a wash drawing show- 
ing a cargo schooner, 
and in the distance, 
an impression of CITY 
OF CORINNE,competitor 


in the short-lived 
freight service on 
the Lake. 


--by the author 


business. Northwest gales often kept the 
schooners several days at sea in making for 
the northern ports, even though they had the 
advantage of being able to drop anchor at any 
point in the shallow lake, to hold whatever 
headway they had made. 

The vicious short chop caused by the 
lake's shallowness gave rise to a legend that 
the "heavy" water--25% salt, in contrast to 
the ocean's 6%--pounded the vessels with ir- 
resistible force. In addition to storm dam- 
age, a hard beat to windward always resulted 
in the rigging becoming so coated with salt 
crystals that routine hauling on the _ lines 
lacerated the sailors' hanis, while the flung 
spray kept their eyes red-rimmed and painful. 

The shipowners were more concerned with 
profitable voyages than with indomitable sea- 
faring among scenes of romantic beauty. As 
soon as the railway building east from San 
Francisco approached the lake they brought in 
engines and boilers--used ones which had seen 
long service on the coast--and installed them 
in some of the schooners. It is not clear 
whether propellers or paddle wheels were fit- 
ted. These woodburners, together with the nu- 
merous tiecutters, caused denudation of the 
sparsely-timbered hillsides which has not yet 
been outgrown. 

Utah's merchant fleet was distinctly suc- 
cessful through 1869 and '70 and '71, bridg- 
ing a 100-mile gap in the north-south commun- 
ications of the mountain west. However,feed- 
er railroads both north and south were under 
construction or in an advanced state of plan- 
ning, and the handwriting on the wall should 
have been clear to all the maritime community. 
Still the eternal optimism of the frontier led 
promoters in the port and railroad town of 
Corinne to lay down a new ship, which was to 
be long remembered as the flagship of the 
sagebrush fleet. 

CITY OF CORINNE was a fast and _ sturdy 
sternwheeler, 138 x 30 feet, 250 tons burden. 
Small, dim snapshots in the Utah Historical 
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Society collections are just clear enough to 
establish her as having two stacks and _ two 
decks, and having considerably more freeboard 
than would a riverboat of similar size. For 
passengers she offered luxurious staterooms 
and a renowned bar, while her capacity and 
speed were calculated to corner most of the 
freight traffic. 

The maiden voyage, on June 12, 1871, was 
a suitably rowdy and joyous occasion, but the 
big ship was a commercial failure from the be- 
ginning. Lengthening rail lines were eating 
into the lake-boat and wagon-train system of 
heavy transport, and the mining men who con- 
trolled the schooner fleet declined to consign 
their ore to the upstart competitor. In 1874 
the major mining centers were connected with 
the transcontinental rails, and Utah's sea- 
faring period was at an end. The CORINNE had 
made a few 100-mile passages from Corinne te 
Lake Point, but was most successful at hauling 
excursion parties from Corinne, parties made 
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up largely from passengers on_ the brand-new 
transcontinental railroad, many of them trav- 
elling simply to see the sights. 

The lake itself gave the final blow to 
the aspirations of CITY OF CORINNE. It re- 
ceded rapidly from the extreme high level of 
1872, and by 1875 the steamer was unable to 
enter the northern ports. Her later excursion 
routes were from ports near Salt Lake City. 

Historically, CITY OF CORINNE enjoyed a 
sort of triumph. Under an alias, as GENERAL 
GARFIELD, and disreputably employed as an ex- 
cursion boat and finally as alandlocked dance 
pavillion, she lingered on into the twentieth 
century and is alone remembered in Utah today. 
The lake ports have vanished without trace; 
the hard-working schooners are forgotten, and 
when desert gales now whip the lonely lake 
into bitter froth it is a matter of concern 
only to a handful of hardy--and exceedingly 
salty--yachtsmen. 


THE WRECK OF THE HARVARD 


By Capt. John Johnson 


(Editor's note: When HARVARD went ashore 
in May 1931 on the Pacific Coast ,Merritt-Chap- 
man & Scott ordered their salvage expert, 
Capt. John Johnson of Norfolk, to proceed to 
the scene of the wreck by train. Here is his 
account of the last hours of the famous coast- 
wise passenger liner. 

At 9:35 p.m. June 4, I arrived at Santa 
Barbara. Capt. Curtis met me at the train and 
Iwas informed that the motor ship COMMIS- 
SIONER was ready to take me to the wreck. At 
10 p. m. I went on board the COMMISSIONER and 
at 10:30 p.m. we left Santa Barbara for the 
wreck, fine weather, smooth sea. At 4 a.m. we 
arrived and anchored off the HARVARD. She was 
stranded 53 miles north of Santa Barbara on 
Point Arguello. Salvage steamer PEACOCK and 
Revenue Cutter TAMAROA were anchored off the 
wreck. A light variable wind was blowing with 
heavy ground swell. The HARVARD was laying 
broadside on the beach very low in the water. 
The big seas rolling in would at times break 
in on top of C-Deck. She was heading about 
north. No work was in progress on our arri- 
val. At about 5 a.m. a launch came alongside 
with Salvage Officer Gardner on board. Mr. 
Gardner informed me that the HARVARD was go- 
ing to pieces and was past saving. Salvage 


HARVARD at Los Angeles 


operations had been abandoned, and the work 
recovering our gear had to be suspended owing 
to rough seas. At 6:30 a.m. the surfboat fom 
the Coast Guard Cutter TAMAROA came alongside 
of the COMMISSIONER, and Mr. Gardner and my- 
self were taken in alongside of the HARVARD. 

On arrival on board of the wreck we made 
an examination. The vessel was full of water 
all over. The heavy sea was breaking over C- 
Deck and into the vessel. She was working 
continuously with the sea. The vessel would 
roll and strike from bilge to bilge. The for- 
ward end from the bow to the center between 
the foremast and the forward smokestack would 
swing about six feet from side to side and lift 
up and down about four feet. This working of 
the forward end was independent from the work- 
ing of the other part of the vessel. Her su- 
perstructure would also work the same as_ the 
hull. One part would move one way and_ the 
other would move the other way according the 
surges. The vessel showed signs of weakness 
all over. Midway between the foremast and the 
forward smokestack on the port sidewasa crack 
in the shell plating about 4" wide at the D- 
Deck line and extending in a wedge shape open- 
ing down to and under the waterline. The deck 
across at this point showed signs of starting 
all the way across, and on the starboard side 
the top railing and waterway were started. All 
butts were started on the starboard side down 
and below the water line. All the super- 
structure had been broken and started by the 
seas breaking over the vessel and by the work- 
ing of the hull She was a perfect wreck. 

At 7 a.m. general work commenced to save 
as much as possible of our salvage gear and 
the vessel's equipment and cargo. The work 
was carried on under great difficulty. Our 
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cargo boat was wrecked while we attempted to 
load the boat with one of our 12" pumps. It 
was with difficulty that we saved the pump. 
We had to hire an outside motor launch to as- 
sist freighting heavy materials. We contin- 
ued all day to transfer our materials from the 
wreck, At 3:30 p.m. we finished. Owing to 
high water it was not convenient to transfer 
any more of the ship's material. At 4p.m. we 
left the wreck for San Pedro, light southeast 
wind and moderate northwest swell. At high 
water the HARVARD was working heavily, strik- 
ing both bilges when she rolled. 

The next day the COMMISSIONER was dis- 
patched back to the HARVARD to save all fit- 
tings and cargo worth saving. At 7:15p.m. we 
found that the steamer HOMER was being fitted 
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out and made ready to be sent down to strip the 
HARVARD. 

Two days later I was called in on a con- 
ference in connection with the HARVARD case. 
I gave a general outline of the case--what I 
found and the method I would have used to save 
the ship, also the estimated time. This was 
asked because of some criticism made by some 
of the underwriter representatives. After the 
conference I was instructed that I could leave 
by the 8:45 train for Norfolk via Chicago. 

(Capt. John's logbooks, diaries, report, 
and photographs have been presented by _ his 
son, Mr. John O. Johnson of Williamsburg, Va., 
to the Mariners Museum. Capt. Johnson's pa- 
pers date from 1897 to 1943 and cover hundreds 
of salvage cases, chiefly in the West Indies.) 


Souvenir of &.S. H. &. As | 
New York Jan 25, & 26 
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(ONEIDA LAKE - continued from page 102) 

and the term "canal boat" would indicate that 
she came into the river and lake from the Os- 
wego Canal. 

With further reference to the Baldwins- 
ville boat, the following will prove of inter- 
est, as it adds some little more information 
regarding the craft. 

Col. Isaac T. Minard, who was a brother=- 
in-law of Stephen Baldwin, came to Baldwins- 
ville in 1827 as a member of his sister's 
bridal party, and afterwards made his home in 
that village for many years. 

In 1887 the Colonel wrote out many of his 
recollections of the village in the early days 
and among his reminiscences, he refers to the 
Baldwin steamboat, and also mentions that at 
one time she made daily trips to Syracuse - 
this was in the early forties, and he stated 
that these trips did not pay and the venture 
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was soon discontinued. He states that the boat 
was a sidewheeler and about forty feet lmg. He 
then says this: "On a pleasure trip to Con- 
stantia in the spring, high water made it im- 
possible for this boat to pass under the bridge 
at Cold Springs, so it was navigated around 
the east end of the bridge through the woods. 
A brother of Dr. W. W. Perkins, later a well- 
known dentist and prominent citizen, was en- 
gineer in charge of the boat." 

The above reference may have been in error 
as to the season when the trip to Oneida Lake 
was made, and may have and doubtless did refer 
to the trip mentioned in the diary of Asa East- 
wood as having been made in November of 1835- 
or it might refer to an entirely different ven- 
ture. With the great difficulty in navigat- 
ing a boat up Oneida River it is not likely 
that more than one trip was attempted,and the 
fact that Mr. Eastwood mentions the one trip 
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in the fall of 1835 and then later says that 
the other two steamers were the "first except 
the Baldwinsville craft a few years ago," 
would appear to make it certain that Stephen 
Baldwin made but the one trip. 

That more cannot be added to the story of 
this first steamboat to plow the waters of O- 
neida Lake is deeply regretted, but after all 


(PILOT HOUSE - continued from page 98) 

DELTA QUEEN, on page 75 of the Fall, 1960 Is- 
sue (#75) which arrived today, to the effect 
that I could distinguish a boat by the shape 
of the smoke. 

Now the FACTS are somewhat as follows.On 
a balmy Spring day in 1943, when the Missis- 
sippi was quite high, I was on board an LST, 
a Coast Guard enlisted man, as "assistant pi- 
lot", delivering the vessel from shipyard to 
tidewater. Iwas steering for Lt. E. C.Nick- 
ell, an Ohio and Mississippi riverpilot whose 
service was principally with the U. S. Corps 
of Engineers and the Union Barge Line,and who 
now resides in Lawrenceburg, Ind. 

Due to the pleasant weather ,we were ‘ton- 
ning" the ship from the top of the sea cabin, 
issuing our orders to a helmsmanon the bridge, 
through a speaking tube. We had reached the 
vicinity of the Bend of Island 10, where a 
little neck of Kentucky, isolated from the rest 
of the State, sticks up above the Tennessee 
line, in a narrow peninsula. The river was so 
high that we could see across this neck, and 
when we reached Bessie Landing, we could see 
a tow ascending the river about 15 miles below, 
at Toney Towhead, some 15 miles downstream, 
It didn't take the glasses to identify Union 
Barge's largest sternwheeler, JASON (b HER- 
BERT E, JONES) pushing a large tow upstreama- 
gainst a heavy current. However the glasses 
did reveal one of Union's three sisterboats, 
the SAM CRAIG teamed up with the JASON, out- 
side the larger boat. 

Shortly after this discovery,when we had 
headed down into the bend above Grooms Tow- 

-head, we were joined on the con by the officer 
of the deck, a young recent graduate of the 90 
Day Blunder school, who was one of these gul- 
lible but assertive chaps who had never been 
very far west of the Hudson before, but who 
had very positive opinions about this "west- 
ern country",and its inhabitants. We had pre- 
viously had the benefit of some of his opin- 
ions on the Navy, and how the ship should be 
run. So as we approached New Madrid, a few 
minutes before we would begin to round Ken- 
tucky Point, I remarked to Lt. Nickell that 
there was a steamboat coming. He looked down 
the river and agreed with me. The O. D.just 
looked, scanned with the glasses and,of course, 
saw nothing. Lt. Nickell then asked me what 
boat did I think it was. About this time the 
JASON's smoke began to appear over the point, 
and the O. D. began to regard us with a pecu- 
liar look. I allowed as how it was the JASON 
coming. Why? Lt. Nickell wanted to know. 
That was easy. Look at her smoke. Only the 
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the years of research made by the writer with- 
out results, the fact that this amount of ma- 
terial has eventually been uncovered, is a 
source of much satisfaction,and he feels sin- 
cerely thankful that the old Eastwood diary 
and Col. Minard's recollections have been pre- 
served. 


JASON makes smoke like that. By now the O. D. 
knew we were crazy, even as the head of her 
tow was peeping around the bend. 

But wait, that smoke didn't look right, 
There was a little brownish tinge over to one 
side. Must be two boats. By now the 0.D. was 
convinced we were hopelessly crazy. If there 
were two boats, which was the second? Lt. 
Nickell wanted to know. Had to be either the 
CRAIG,or the AYRES or the TALBOT,and my guess 
was the CRAIG, And so we went on like this, 
until we had passed the JASON and the SAM 
CRAIG, churning up the Muddy Mississippi, to 
the utter consternation of a much abashed QO. 
D. And the reports of his comments in the ward 
room at the next officer's mess, relayed by a 
friendly officer, were the cause of much mer- 
iment. 

This story was told to Harry Cotterell 
this summer on the DELTA QUEEN, a propos of 
something. I don't remember what, unless it 
was a discussion of the bends on the Missis- 
sippi, and how the river shifts, etc. 

But I maintain that any serious boat 
lover, given the same equipment, and roughly 
the same set of circumstances, can identify a 
steamboat by her smoke, even Harry Cotterell. 

Very truly yours, 
Cc. W. Stoll. 


* OUR MASTHEAD CUT AND COVER PICTURES * 


Our cover pictures were made, apparently 
within a few days or weeks of each other, at 
the Rose & Fox dock, Northport, Mich. ,between 
the spring of 1857 and the fall of 1860. They 
are reproduced from copy negatives made by the 
Editor by very kind permission of the Histor- 
ical Society of Pennsylvania, in whose files 
the originals were discovered. LADY ELGIN, on 
the front cover, needs no introduction, for 
she was the subject of a famous disaster when 
she went to the bottom Sept. 8, 1860, with 
great loss of life. GLOBE, on the back cover, 
is famous as having carried Abraham Lincoln 
in 1848,as recorded in Telescope (Great Lakes 
Maritime Institute) Vol.10 No. 2 (Feb. 1961). 
GLOBE, as did LADY ELGIN, met disaster in the 
fall of 1860,for on Nov. 9 she blew her boil- 
er and sank at Chicago, but was raised and 
later sailed again. 

Capt. Frank Hamilton, backed by enrol- 
ment papers and other sources, tells us LADY 
ELGIN was built in 1851 at Buffalo, having 
the engine and boilers from CLEOPATRA and 
much of the cabins and furnishings from A. D. 
PATCHIN of 1846. Her hull measured 252 feet. 

(Continued on page 125) 
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Atlantic Seaboard 


New England and Eastern Canada 


Doris V. Green, 
iZoOmebroadeocneet., 


Editor 
Groton, Connecticut 


SSHSA member Martin J. Butler writes of 
the sad ending of the year 1960 at New Bedford, 
Mass.: "Within the last 25 years the summer of 
New England steamboating has faded into the 
autumn sunset, almost into a hibernation from 
which there is no awakening. One more limb of 
this once great transportation network withered, 
died, and passed into history today, December 
31, 1960, at Pier 9, New Bedford, with the 
departure of NOBSKAqm the last scheduled trip 
of the Island Steamers from this mainland port. 
No longer will the steamers leave New Bedford, 
from the very next berth to that of the old 
New York boats,which ceased operations during 
the War. It is fitting that the last steamer 
in scheduled service over this, the last part 
of the old New England Steamship Co. routes 
still in operation, should be NOBSKA 224501 
a NOBSKA bNANTUCKET herself the last surviving 
NESSCo. steamer still in year-round service, 
and still in the service for which she was 
built. 

"The new Woods Hole, Martha's Vineyard & 
Nantucket SS Authority willoperate out of the 
port of Woods Hole,and the new NANTUCKET will 
be the only shipin service for the time being, 
at least while ferry ISLANDER is in a Boston 
drydock. NOBSKA will remain at New Bedford as 
spare ship until (and if} needed. With but one 
mainland port, it would seem only a matter of 
time till the new Authority becomes a two-boat 
operation. Then the question will be which 
boat goes, NOBSKA or NANTUCKET. There seem 
to be rough seas ahead for the line,and neither 
do the airplanes help matters. The former 
island steamer MARTHA'S VINEYARD 223089 a 
ISLANDER is laid up at Hyannis awaiting what 
the future has in store; let's hope it is fa- 
vorable,." 

The "old" New Bedford,Woods Hole ,Martha's 
Vineyard & Nantucket Steamship Authority went 
out of existence at the end of the old year, 
and the new Authority (same name, less New 
Bedford) took over New Year's Day. Bad weather 
forced cancellation of NANTUCKET's trip to 
Nantucket that day. Though no service out of 
New Bedford is planned,the Authority's facil- 
ities there will be retained for maintmnance 
and tie-up purposes. Both Authorities, inci- 
dentally, have been familiarly known in "The 
Island Steamship Authority." 

From news clippings sent us by CBM and JL 
we see that a regular old-fashioned steamboat 
war is shaping up at Hyannis, complete with a 
"monopoly'"-backed "opposition" line and all the 
trimmings. The owner of MARTHAS VINEYARD ,who 
is also the operator of the present fleet of 
smaller motor vessels from Hyannis to Nantucket, 
has dieselized his big steamer, installed bow 
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NOBSKA leaving New Bedford Dec. 31, 1960, on 
the last regularly-scheduled sailing of the 
Island Steamers from that mainland port. 


--M. J. Butler photo 
Pike eee et ee te ee es See ee 


jet rudders to aid in handling her in the con- 
fined Hyannis harbor, and, most important ,has 
reduced her tonnage by a very ingenious meth- 
od, so that she is now below the legal iimit 
of tonnage for boats allowed to operate to the 
Islands in competition with the Authority's 
monopoly. 

Perhaps to discourage this serious compe- 
tition, the Woods Hole, Martha's Vineyard & 
Nantucket SS Authority let it be known thatit 
had contracted with S. Volpe Co. of Boston to 
restore the old Railroad Pier at Hyannis,which 
was built in 1854. The pier was used by the 
famous Island Steamer ISLAND HOME until the 
railroad terminus was moved to Woods Hole in 


1872. The Authority plans to run NOBSKA- on 
the Hyannis-Nantucket route when she is not 
needed to handle peak traffic on. the’ main 


Wood's Hole-Nantucket Line. The Hyannis town 
officials are reported to be unhappy at _ the 
prospect of Authority operations in theirport. 
It will be interesting to follow events this 
spring and summer, to see if a real steamboat 
war actually develops, or whether MARTHA'S 
VINEYARD finds herself in other waters. 
x % * * % x * 

VINALHAVEN II 243818, passenger diesel - 
built in 1943, arrived in Falmouth, Mass., in 
January, to be readied for a proposed summer 
service from the mainland to Martha's Vineyard. 
VINALHAVEN II was formerly owned by the town 
of Vinalhaven, Me., and used as a passenger 
and mail boat between that town and Rockland, 
being recently displaced by the new state owned 
ferry EVERETT LIBBY. New owner of VINALHAVEN 
II is Douglas Bullard of Bullard & Ross,Inc., 
operators of the smaller MARY ANNE VI last 
summer out of Woods Hole during the 76-day 
boatline strike. His new boatis to be renamed 
VINEYARD QUEEN. 

Capt. G.R. Keating USN, SSHSA member who 
rose from Cabin Boy to Captain of DOROTHY BRAD- 
FORD a CHARLOTTE during 1920-1936, sends us 
news that GOVERNOR CARR has been towed to 
Providence for conversion into a self-propelled 
diesel barge for her new owner, M. A. Gammino 
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Construction Co. This apparently means the 
end of GOVERNOR CARR's_ fine triple-expansion 
steam engine, which was originally in Arthur 
Curtiss James' yacht ALOHA. 

With the closing down of the Navy's Torpedo 
Station on Goat Island in the Spring of 1960, 
ferryboat AQUIDNECK, government-owned diesel 
built in 1937, was laid up at Newport, Rhode 
Island. On Friday,October 2lst. she was taken 
to the Boston Navy Yard to be prepared for 
transfer to Pearl Harbor. 

As noted (with photo) in John Lochhead's 
column elsewhere in these pages,FISHERS ISLAND 
226004 ,passenger steamer built as recently as 
1926 at Wilmington, Del., is returning to her 
home waters. She was renamed COL.JOHN E.BAXTER 
by the Army when they took her over during World 
War II. Since the Army installations on Fishers 
Island were closed down, she has been idle at 
Perth Amboy, N. J., and Norfolk. She isto be 
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dieselized,and will replace YANKEE on the New 
London-Block Island run. YANKEE is to replace 
smaller NELSECO II on the Providence-Block 
Island run. FISHERS ISLAND will also revive 
"steamboat'' service on the Thames River for 
the first time in many years, for on weekdays 
her Block Island route will originate at Nor- 
wich, with stops at New London both ways. Dur- 
ing weekends, when traffic is heaviest, the 
route will terminate at New London for quick 
turn-around to Block Island. 

A new stock company, Croisiere Memphre- 
magog Cruise Reg'd, was formed Magog,Que.,last 
fall to raise capital to build all0- foot die- 
sel to run between Magog and Newport, Vt. It 
will apparently have false stacks and paddle 
wheel to suggest "a Mississippi style paddle 
boat." Poor old MOUNTAIN MAID, LADY OF THE 
LAKE and ANTHEMIS will doubtless turn over in 
their graves. 


New York and Philadelphia Areas 


Editor 
NeJ. 


Harry Cotterell, Jr., 


36 Alexander Street, Newark 6, 


PILGRIM BELLE (ii) 126493 aCITY OF CHESTER 
b CITY OF WASHINGTON, veteran member (since 
1888) of the Wilson Line fleet, was taken to 
the ship breakers at Fieldsboro, N. J., this 
fall after languishing unused at Wilmington 
since her unhappy Nantasket service in 1955. 
Early in the fall,the same scrappers got coal- 
fired PRR tug CAMDEN of Philadelphia, which 
had just been replaced by a diesel from New 
York. CAMDEN is slated for dieselization, 
not scrapping. Early in ‘61, the B & O RR 
discontinued all car-float service in the Port 
of Philadelphia. One or two steam tugs had 
been stationed at Philadelphia by the B&0,the 
most recent being GEORGE L.POTTER and FREDERICK 
D.UNDERWOOD ,which have returned to Baltimore. 

Vehicular service on the Port Richmond & 
Bergen Point Erry across Kill Van Kull between 
Staten Island and New Jersey was discontinued 

' Thursday afternoon,January 5,1961. The three 
64' 10" diesel double enders that worked this 
route (ALTAIR 249195, DENEB 249196 and VEGA 
249197, dating from 1946) have been taken to 
Coastal DryDock Co.to be prepared for delivery 
to their new owner. Foot passengers will 
continue to be carried, using the outboard 
single-ender TAURUS 268549, a 52-footer built 
in 1954. VEGA sank January 1l off Asbury Park, 
while under tow of CHRISTINE MORAN with her 
two sisters, DENEB and ALTAIR, which were 
thereupon taken back to Tottenville. It was 
reported that the three sisters had been en 
route to Florida and points further south, 
possibly in Mexico. 

Christmas Eve, 1960, brought the end to 
another ferry route, and though for the last 
30 years it has been strictly of the motorboat 
variety, operated by the Kirschner family for 
foot passengers only on a very limited basis, 
mention is made in these columns because it 
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GRIM BELLE (ii) as she appeared during the 
post-World War II years on the Delaware, when 
she was the "old reliable" of the three-boat 
Wilson Line fleet on that river, being the 
long-season boat,and remarkably trouble-free. 

--EOC photo 


marks the close of avery historicwater crossing 
between Staten Island and New Jersey. 

Away back in 1764 Joseph FitzRandolph had 
established the New Blazing Star Ferry from the 
end of the road on the island later called 
Richmond Turnpike (now Victory Blvd.to Carteret, 
N.J. Operation was suspended during the later 
half of the 19th century,but a new firm revived 
the route during World War I, using the steam 
double-ender CARTERET 129284 a COLORADO ,dating 
from 1885 and formerly on one of New York's 
East River Lines. In October,1920, GEN. JOHN 
SIMPSON,a wooden sidewheel veteran of both the 
Civil and World Wars,was bought from the USQMC. 
Resuming her original name of CLINTON 4870,her 
single-cylinderinclined engine functioned until 
1929, It was on this craft that Elvoid Post, 
"chief" on the Day Line's ALEXANDER HAMILTON, 
began his marine career. 

Two big bridges were opened June 20,1928, 
joining the island with the Garden State, and 
they siphoned off the vehicle traffic to such 
a degree that about a year later Carteret 
Ferry Corp. ceased to function,and the Kirsch- 
ner motorboat service came into being. 
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Chesapeake Bay and South 


John L. Lochhead, Editor 
The Mariners Museum, Newport News, Va. 


The Norfolk,Baltimore & Carolina Line in 
September announced plans to start a trailer 
ship service between Norfolk and Baltimore 
with converted LSM's or LST's some time in 
1961. In December the company sold their 
FISHERS ISLANDa FISHERS ISLAND b COL. JOHN E. 
BAXTER (U.S.A.) to the Nelseco Navigation Co. 
of New London. She has been tied up ever 
since her arrival at Norfolk in June 1957 ,and 
though it had been planned to dieselize her, 
no work was ever done and she left Norfolk 
with her stack still painted with the U. S. 
Army colors she had acquired in wartime serv- 
ice. 

On Nov. 7,1960,the Army started demolish- 
ing the wharf at Old Point Comfort which was 
closed on Dec. 31, 1959, by the Army because 
of its poor condition. A concession operator 
on the wharf went to court to prevent its com- 
plete destruction, but early in January much 
of the flooring had been removed and the build- 
ing which once housed the ticket offices of the 
Old Bay Line and the Pennsylvania Railroad was 
demolished. 

The Chesapeake Bay Bridge and Tunnel 
Commission abruptly suspended ferry service 
between Old Point Comfort and Kiptopeke on 
September 7,the day that financial plans were 
completed in New York for building the 17.6 
mile combination bridge-tunnel from the tip 
end of Cape Charles to a location between 
Little Creek and Lynnhaven Inlet. The Commis- 
sion announced that coincident with the issuance 
of the bonds, it had fulfilled an obligation 
of the trust indenture by suspending east-west 
ferry service between Old Point Comfort and 
Kiptopeke. 

Hurricane Donna o September 2 sank with- 
out loss of life the Norfolk Dredging Co. tug 
VIRGINIA a EL TORO b ACCOMAC (USN) c NOTTOWAY 
(USN) d EL TORO. She was subsequently raised. 
Less fortunate were two crew members aboard 
the loaded coal barge HARRY J. SHERIDAN which 
sank after collision with aNorwegian freighter 
near Newport News Flats. The empty wooden 
barge HARRY RUSH was driven aground on Craney 
Island and became a total loss. Both barges 
were owned by the R. K. Davis Transportation 
Co. of Newport News, one of the last barge 
companies operating out of Hampton Roads. 


5 ska LEVEL, 130- 
Lee _ ~~ foot diesel ferry 
iol aay built 1960 for the 


West Indies Fruit 
& SS Co.to operate 
etween Ocracoke 
and Atlantic,N.C., 
had a_ short life 
“ s20n her route, as 
Hurricane Donna filled in a channel she used, 
forcing suspension of service. 


Efforts are 
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FISHERS ISLAND at Norfolk. 


--JLL photo 


now being made to have the ferry operated by 
the state (North Carolina). 

The Chesapeake Corp. of Va.has purchased 
Army tug ST-844 for its pulp-hauling fleet 
at West Point, Va. She joins PHILLIPS 9 a ST- 
705, already in the service of the company. 

HAROLD F.O'BRIEN a E. P. MORSE b MICHAEL 
TRACY,one of the last steam tugs in the Curtis 
Bay fleet of Norfolk has been sold to the Nor- 
folk Dredging Co. 

Gambling ship FREESTONE a CITY OF PHILA- 
DELPHIA b LIBERTY BELLE c ASBURY PARK d TOL- 
CHESTER, which figured in the news in 1957came 
back to Washington in September. Present 
plans are to moor her off Maine Ave. at _ the 
foot of L Street, where she will becomea res- 
taurant, provided problems of garbage dispos- 
al and harbor pollution can be settled. Our 
SSHSA member, Capt. Keating, reports paint 
peeling from the name board atop the pilot 
house revealed the name ASBURY PARK. 

Hurricane Donna damaged the roof of the 
Old Bay Line wharf in Norfolk, and the ex- 
tremely high tide seriously affected the un- 
derpiling of one section. 

Ferry POCAHONTAS was present October 26 
at ceremonies of the Chesapeake Bridge and 
Tunnel Commission when the first pile was of- 
fically driven for the multi-million project 
to be completed late in 1963,when all ferries 
will be retired. The project will involve 
bridges, causeways and two tunnels, one under 
the channel to Baltimore and the other under 
the Norfolk Channel. 

VIRGINIA BEACH,converted LST,which joined 
the Little Creek-Kiptopeke ferry fleet last 
summer ,is said to be the fastest of the three 
former LST's now used on the route. 

Barge B.S. FORD, formerly the old side- 
wheeler of the same name, ran aground ona bar 
in the Honga River on October 23 and sank in 
8 ft. of water. 

President Franklin D.Roosevelt's official 
yacht POTOMAC has had avaried career recently. 
Till last April she was _ the Maryland State 
yacht, replaced in that job by SEA LEVEL, 
purchased by the state from West Indies Fruit 
Co. for $115,000. Whereupon POTOMAC was re- 
furnished at considerable expense ,only to spend 
the summer tied up in Camden, N. J., when a 
proposed overnight cruise service to the Del- 
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aware fishing banks from Philadelphia came to 
naught. This winter she is advertised by Nep- 
tune Lines, Inc., to run in luxury service 
between San Juan, P. R. and St. Thomas, Vir- 
gin Islands. -- RRK. 

Capt. Robert Foster, 86, retired Old Bay 
Line captain,died in November. He was captain 
of PRESIDENT WARFIELD when the Old Bay Line 
celebrated its 100th. anniversary in 1940. 


The crew of the Curtis Bay tug LAMBERTS 
POINT lassoed a 40-1b.doe in the James River. 
She ate cabbage leaves on the way down the 
river and upon arrival in Norfolk was turned 
Over to a game warden who released her in the 
Dismal Swamp. 


Florida and the Gulf Coast 


Frank P. Manwell, Editor 
2706 Adele Road, Jacksonville 11, Fla. 


VOYAGEUR, a geared-diesel, 190-passenger 
launch has been built by Calship, Inc., Sul- 
phur, Louisiana, for Louisiana Cruises, Inc., 
of New Orleans. She is to operate between 
Harvey Canal and Bayou Barataria, making two 
trips a day. As the photo shows, VOYAGEUR is 
vaguely reminiscent of a river steamboat. 

In early November, the West India Fruit 
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VOYAGEUR --Courtesy ot the Maritime Reporter 


and SS Co. concluded its Key West-Havana oper- 
ation. CITY OF HAVANA is now moored at Jack- 
sonville along with their GRAND HAVEN and NEW 
GRAND HAVEN. See Land Service's RAPHAEL SEM- 
MES, a containership making weekly trips be- 
tween New York and Jacksonville, has had com- 
petition recently from Erie & St. Lawrence 
Corporation's new NEW YORKER and FLORIDIAN, 
which, indications are, will be short lived. 

Tampa Bay Excursion's PINELLAS a WILMING- 
TON (iron-hulled ex-steamer built in1882) ,con- 
tinues to make twice-daily excursions on Tam- 
pa Bay, with weekend moonlights, during her 
nine-months' season. She operates from Pinel- 
las Point, St. Petersburg, from her former au- 
to ferry slip there. 
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The nostalgic view of CITY OF DETROIT III above 
at Buffalo reminds us the D&C boats are gone, 
but this isnoreason to skip the Detroit joint 
meeting of SSHSA-GLMI, for steamers such as 
the others on this and the next page will be 
much in evidence (and traveled on). MILWAUKEE 
CLIPPER, right, may have a streamlined super- 
structure,but she also has JUNIATA's fine iron 
hull and up-and-down engine, and a beautiful 
chime whistle. Travelers from the west can 
take her from Milwaukee to Muskegon,less than 
a day from Detroit by car. EJD & EOC photos 
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Inland Steel's new EDWARD L. RYERSON in St. 
Mary's River Aug. 1, 1960. -W. B. Carle photo 


INTRODUCTION TO THE DETROIT AREA 


By Gordon P. Bugbee 


Recognizing the strategic importance of the 
"etroit" or strait separating Lakes Erie and 
Huron, Cadillac built his Fort Pontchartrain 
in 1701 at the heart of the present city of 
Detroit. Today this strategic position brings 
most of the Great Lakes traffic through Detroit's 
"harbor"; from such vantage points as Belle 
Isle, the Ambassador Bridge or the deck of a 
convenient Bob-Lo excursion steamer, one can 
view close at hand an average of one passing 
steamer every quarter hour. To the south on 
the route to Bob-Lo Island lie considerable 
industrial establishments, while to the north 
along the St.Clair River and"Flats" stretches 
a resort area once served by the handsome White 
Star Liners. 

The glacial accident of the Great Lakes 
permits the familiar bulk freighter to unite 
the iron ore ranges beyond Lake Superior with 
the steel centers below Lakes Erie and Michigan 
and brings Midwestern grain farmers within 
easier reach of Eastern markets. Other bulk 
carriers are fitted with self-unloading booms 
to carry coal and limestone,and special types 
carry cement, oil and package cargo. While 
"they all look alike" to the casual viewer, 
these freighters collectively tell the history 
of their development with samples up to sixty 
or more years of age and are the last major 
refuge of the reciprocating steam engine. The 
Seaway has brought larger ocean ships to the 
Lakes ,but is banishing the 250-foot "canallerw' 
patterned to former lock dimensions. The great 
D & C sidewheelers are extinct, but Detroit 
still supports the two excursion steamers 
COLUMBIA of 1902 and STE. CLAIRE of 1910, and 
is still visited by the Georgian Bay Line cruise 
ships NORTH AMERICAN and SOUTH AMERICAN of 
1913-14 and the large AQUARAMA introduced to 
the Cleveland run in 1957. 

The chief attraction of Detroit isthe 
Ford River Rouge Plant and the Henry Ford 
Museum and Greenfield Village,all in Dearborn. 
The Ford Museum features a large collection of 
steam engines and transportation exhibits in 
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Georgian Bay Liner SOUTH AMERICAN photographed 


from the Bob-Lo Island waterfront. -EOC photo 
its collection of Americana. In 19%0 the Detroit 


Historical Society opmedits Dossin Great Lakes 
Museum upon the Belle Isle site of its earlier 
museum schooner J. T. WING. 


This collection 
includes a representative selection of ship 


models and paintings,chiefly of the nineteenth 


century ,while its modern exhibits are augmented 
by the passing river traffic beyond its windows. 
More distant Great Lakes collections exist at 
the Fort Malden Museum in Amherstburg,Ontario, 
and at the Great Lakes Historical Society Museum 
in Vermillion, Ohio, between Sandusky and 
Cleveland. 


STE. CLAIRE (above) and COLUMBIA (below), the 
Bob-Lo steamboats, one of which will take us 
to the island park situated between the up-: 
bound and downbound channels of the Detroit. 
River, a boat photographers' paradise. 


--EJD photos: 
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Great Lakes System 
Juluth to Niagara | 


Rev. Edward J. Dowling, S. J., Editor 
University of Detroit, McNichols Road 
at Livernois, Detroit 2i, Michigan 


Three old vessels have come to the end of 
their journey on the Great Lakes in recent 
ionths, two by removal and scrapping, and one 
yy shipwreck: E. G. MATHIOTT 107738 a A. G. 
BROWER (built 1902) b SARGENT c C.B. NIENABER 
1 S. Be. WAY e HOWARD P. EELLS, oh eee Dok. 
SALLENDER » the “Lakes! most often poe “vessel, 
1as fina bly come to the scrapheap. aving 
yegun her career as a bulk freighter of the 
yld United States Transit Company, she passed 
chrough many hands and spent the last twenty 
9x more years as a_self-unloader owned by 
solumbia Steamship Company of Cleveland. 

The extinction of aonce numerous type on 
che Lakes, the small sandsucker, is emphasized 
yy the recent passing of KELLEY ISLAND, built 
in 1914 at Lorain. At one time there were more 
than two dozen of these quaint craft, which 
srought fresh sand for fill and construction 
Jurposes to all the large cities. In recent 
years the trend has been to seek sand in inland 
sits and to move it to the cities by truck. 
[Today there are only six or seven sandsuckers 
left on the Great Lakes. 
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FRANCISCO MORAZAN aground on South Manitou 
Island December 1, 1960. 
ee Er oder ckeom photo 

Panamanian freighter FRANCISCO MORAZAN 
ARCADIA (built at Hamburg 1922) b ELBING 
EMPIRE CONGRESS d_ BRUNES e SKULD . f£ RINGAS g 
LOS MAYAS ran aground on South Manitou Island 
in northem Lake Michigan late in October during 
a heavy snowstorm. Subsequent efforts at sal- 
vage proved ineffective and the vessel has 
been left for the winter where she lies. Al- 
most certainly storms will break her up. 

CANADIANA, the much plagued day steamer, 
has been sold to satisfy claims and,now owned 
in Cleveland, reportedly will be renamed b 
PLEASURAMA and possibly dieselized. She is 
owned by the same group which operates harbor 
cruises at Cleveland. 
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Niagara to the Sea 


Daniel C. McCormick, 
i-isabel Street, Massena, 


Editor 
New York 


Following the loss by fire of CNR's Tor- 
mto-Port Dalhousie steamer NORTHUMBERLAND in 
949, Steamboat Bill's author '"Micmac'"' wrote 
‘SB,vi:61) of the parallel fate of EMPRESS, 
JORTHUMBERLAND's old team-mate on the Point du 
shene-Summerside run to P.E.I. EMPRESS burned 
ut West Saint John, N.B., in 1931. Now NORTH- 
JMBERLAND's running mate on the Toronto-Port 
Jalhousie run has completed the cycle. DAL- 
IOUSIE CITY, which as ISLAND KING II had op- 
arated in excursion service at Montreal since 
yeing withdrawn from the Lake Ontario CNR 
-oute in 1950, was destroyed by a fire of sus- 
yicious origin November 14, 1960,while in win- 
rer lay-up at Lachine, Que. 

The news of the loss of the handsome ISLAND 
-ING II comes as a shock to us all,especially 
-hose who had the good fortune to travel aboard 
1er during the recent SSHSA meeting at Montreal. 
jhe was relatively unchanged over the years 
since built in 1911 for the Port Dalhousie run. 
fany thought that her Montreal funnel colors 
»£ crimson and black adistinct improvement over 
— former drab buff and black CNR colors. 
the seemed well kept up to the last, even to 
che pretty curtains in the windows prceand the 
saloon deck. ISLAND KING IL will be missed. 
fhere is there another like her? 

The fate of venerable CAYUGA seems unset- 


ISLAND KING II a DALHOUSIE CITY afire at 


Lachine Nov. 14, 1960. --D. Bier Studio photo 


tled. Late word tells of her being sold to 
two Toronto business men who plan to convert 
her into a palatial hotel-restaurant, the es- 
timated cost of conversion being some $100,000. 
Later reports say that this deal has fallen 
through, and she has reverted to her _ scrap- 
dealer-owner. 

A ghost passed down through the American 
Seaway locks in November. CHAPARRAL a HALCYON, 
built in 1925 as a Detroit-Walkerville ferry, 
had been laid up at Kingston,Ont.,for the past 
two years. Now at Quebec, and renamed NEW- 
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FOUNDLAND CRUISER, she is to be refitted, ap- 
parently as a coaster. 

To the Steel Company of Canada's Hamilton, 
Ont., scrapyard in recent months went the fol- 
lowing: In September, CSL's canallers CALGAR- 
IAN and BEAVERTON. In October, CUYLER ADAMS 
a SAHARA was towed in by MACASSA and JOHN 
PURVES. In November the same pair towed in 
FONTANA a R. W. ENGLAND b FRANK SEITHER and E, 
G. MATHIOTT (see preceding section for former 
names). Another old canaller, EASTON, seems 
about to go to the breakers. Her owners, Iron 


Ore Co. of Canada, have purchased a Swedish 
motorship as a replacement. Built in Sunder- 
land in 1912, EASTON was originally a Mat- 
thews boat, then went to the Scett Misener 
holdings. Chartered by Iron Ore Co. in 1950 


to carry supplies to Seven Islands, she was 
purchased by them the following year, and has 
carried on this operation the past ten years. 

--ISB. 

J. N. McWATTERS (i) has now been renamed 
CARDINAL, her former name being given to the 
company's new laker. CARDINAL remains, with 
others of the old canal fleet,above Cardinal, 
Ont. Every indication points to their being 
scrapped in the near future. In this group at 
Cardinal the past year were: BRAMPTON, J. N. 
McWATTERS (i), R. H. MARSHALL, J. S. WALTON. 

The stern of the new Misener laker J. N. 
McWATTERS (ii)was launched by Canadian Vickers, 
Ltd., Montreal, in October, while the bow 
section will godown theways shortly after the 
beginning of the year. The two sections will 
be towed to Champlain Dry Dock, Lauzon, Que., 
for joining, preparatory to entering service 
the coming season. JOHN A. FRANCE was built 
by the same builders in the same fashion. 
Bow launched December 1959, stern, May 1960; 
christened August 26, 1960, delivered five 
days later. 

November 16 saw the launching at Lauzon 
(Davie Shipbuilding, Ltd.) of CSL's newest lak- 
er, WHITEFISH BAY, the largest of her type yet 
built on the St. Lawrence. The single-screw, 
steam turbine vessel will join the 1960 model, 
MURRAY BAY, and the other units of the CSL 
fleet at the opening of the 1961 season. 

IMPERIAL COLLINGWOOD amd IMPERIAL LONDON, 
built at Collingwood in 1947 and 1948, respec- 
tively, are to be lengthened this winter by 
Canadian Vickers, Ltd., Montreal. 41'6" sec- 
tions will be added just forward of their 
wheelhouses, and at the same time their hulls 
will be raised 2' 34" to give them more free- 
board, -- JK. 

On November 10,the German-built (Willy H. 
Schlieker, Hamburg) midbody passed up river 
under tow of GRAEME STEWART, SINMAC and HELEN 
McALLISTER. Named HULL #554 for the voyage 
from Germany, she terminated her voyage at 
Lorain,wnere HULL #554 plus the bow and stern 
of T-2 tanker CHIWAWA, equals laker WALTER A, 
STERLING. 

Diesel passenger and auto ferry JOHN GUY, 
built at Pictou, N. S., by Ferguson Marine In- 
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dustries, was delivered in early fall to run 
Portugal Cove-Bell Island, Nfld., apparently 
replacing burnt veteran MANECO. The new ves- 
sel measures 148.5/139 x 42 x 8.5; 469 DWT. 
Orange Line's new passenger -cargo vessel, 
PRINSES MARGRIET, sister of PRINSES IRENE, 
was launched at Harinxweld, Netherlands, on 
December 10. She was christened by Princess 
Beatrix, who subbed for her sister, Princess 
Margriet. The 8500 gross tm ship will provide 
lst class accommodation for 111. Maiden voy- 
age, on the Lakes-Europe run, is slated for 
July, with arrival at Montreal on the 22nd. 


Last ship of the season through the Ameri- 
can locks at Massena was Misener's JOHN O. 
McKELLAR (ii) ,upbound December 3. Montreal had 
its earliest regular opening in history Satur- 
day, January 7, when the DOT icebreakers D'IBER- 
VILLE and ERNEST LAPOINTE, assisted by MONT- 
CLAM, pushed into the Montreal East oil Gocks. 
Only earlier arrival occurred in 1958/9, when 
LAPOINTE and N.B. McLEAN were forced to clear 
the way for 15 salties that had been’ trapped 
by a sudden freeze. In that case, they cut 
out 5 at Montreal East late in December, and 
made it into the harbor proper on January 14. 

-- RWS. 

Among those vessels wintering at the 
government elevator at Prescott, Ont.,were: 
CAROL LAKE, MENIHEK LAKE, PRINDOC- lakers,and 
LAVALDOC, CARTIERDOC, KINGDOC - canallers. 

Rumor has itthat the three ferries of the 
Prescott & Ogdensburg Ferry Co.,Ltd. ,Prescott, 
Ont.,are to be sold to the Mexican Government. 
The three diesels, FORT TOWN, MAPLE CITY,and 
WINDMILL POINT, were built within the decade, 
and now,with the completion of the new bridge 
just below their route,are at loose ends. The 
Dubrule family had previously sold its interest 
in the ferry company to the Bridge Authority, 
which is now,as an American Entity,faced with 
the problem of disposing of Canadian boats! 

A number of the boats which operated on 
this P&O ferry during its long history were: 
sidewheeler PRESCOTT a JEAN BAPTISTE ,NEW YORK, 
HENRY PLUMB,CITY OF BELLEVILLE ,MISS VANDENBURG 
(first motor vessel on the river, alias "Coal 
Oil Annie"), LEVIS and JOSEPH DUBRULE, the 


latter two being from the Quebec-Lauzon ferry, 
and the DUBRULE being the last steamer on the 
ferry. 


BEAVERTON, May 22, 1959, 


--McCormick a | 
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West Coast 

13. MOKIHANA 221603 
Weyl se SY4 

‘4. KAIMOKU 219157 
403 x 55 

+5.  OLOPANA 219550 
4Ol x 53 

16.  MAHIMAHT 221666 
431x154 

17. KALANI 216274 
410 x 54 

18. KAINALU 220740- 
403 x 53 

19.  ONOMEA 215889 
410 x 54 

50.  LILOA 216848 
410) x=54 

51.  HAMAKUA 218545 
402 x 55 

52. EWA 218195 
410 x 54 

53.  HONOMU 218417 
410 x 54 

54.  KAHUKU 220836 

403 x 53 

55. LIHUE 218849 
410 x 54 

56. HAWAIIAN MERCHANT 
468 x 70 240536 

57.  HAWAILAN PLANTER 
468 x 70 240562 

58. HAWAIIAN SHIPPER 
468 x 70 240590 

59. | HAWAIIAN PACKER 
468 x 70 

50. HAWAIIAN LOGGER 
423 x 57 246728 

51. | HAWAIIAN FORESTER 
423 x 57 246754 

52. HAWAIIAN LUMBERMAN 
423 x 57 246007 

53. HAWAIIAN CRAFTSMAN 
469 x 70 247826 

54. HAWAIIAN BANKER 


The Complete Histories and Scale Drawings of 385 American and Canadian steamers built between 
1806 and 1870. Represented are steam vessels of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, the American Coasts, 
the Great Lakes and the Bays and Sounds of America. 


Library Edition 


Order Direct from Erik Heyl, 136 West Oakwood Place, Buffalo 14, N. Y. 
SPECIAL 10% DISCOUNT IF REMITTANCE IS MADE WITH ORDER. 


POST FREE IN U.S. PLEASE ADD 35c PER VOLUME FOR MAILING OUTSIDE U.S. 


MATSON NAVIGATION COMPANY FLEET LIST 
(Amended to 1960) 


469 x 70 247831 
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EARLY AMERICAN STEAMERS 


Completely Illustrated Two-volume Edition 
By ERIK HEYL 


Loose-leaf Edition in Special Binder 


oh LL PH, 


Vol. 1 $8.95 Vol.2 $8.00 
“ 1 $12.50 “ 2 $11.00 


1901 to 1958 PART IIL 


Compiled by Lloyd M. Stadum 


(1921) 
(1919) 
(1920) 
(1921) 


(1918) 


(1920) 
(1917) 
(1918) 
(1919) 
(1919) 
(1919) 
(1920) 


(1919) 


(1944) 
(1944) 
(1944) 
(1945) 


(1945) 


1937-48 


1937-42 


1937-42 


1937-49 


1937-40 


1937-40 


1937-40 


1937-45 


1937-45 


1937-42 


1937-42 


1937-42 


1937-42 


1941-43 


1941-43 


1941-41 


1941-41 


1946- 


1946-55 


1946- 


1946- 


1946- 


Freighter. Sold. Scrapped 1954. (a WEST PROS- 
PECT b GOLDEN SUN d FRIXOS) 


Freighter. Torpedoed 8/8/42. (a CRISFIELD b 
GOLDEN HORN) 

Freighter. Torpedoed 7/6/42. (a BEARPORT b 
GOLDEN MOUNTAIN) 

Freighter. Sold. (a WEST CHOPAKA b GOLDEN 
DRAGON d MONGIBELLO e POLIFEMO) 

Freighter. Turbine. Sold. Torpedoed 11/3/42. 


(a WEST LIANGA b HELEN WHITTIER d EMPIRE 
CHEETAH e HOBBEMA) 

Freighter. Sold. (a MURSA b GENERAL M, H. 
SHERMAN d PACHESHAM e FENIX f£ NISSHO MARU) 
Freighter. Sold. Torpedoed 11/11/42. (a WEST 
HAVEN b MARTIAN OTIS CHANDLER d EMPIRE LEOPARD) 
Freighter. Turbine. Sold. (a WEST HOSOKIEb 
CONSTANCE CHANDLER d BELORUSSIA) 

Freighter. Sold. (a CITY OF SPOKANE b OLYM- 
PIA d KUIBYSHEV) 
Freighter. Turbine. 
COMA d NOGIN) 
Freighter. Turbine. 
MORE b GRAYS HARBOR) 


Sold. (a ELDRIDGE b TA- 


Torpedoed 7/5/42.(a ED- 


Freighter. Turbine. Torpedoed 6/15/42. (a 
CUPRUM b SHELTON) 
Freighter. Torpedoed 2/22/42. (a WHEATLAND, 


MONTANA b SEATTLE) 
C-3 freighter. Turbines. 
(b BRIAREUS -- AS 22) 

C-3 freighter. Turbines. 
(b EURYALE -- AE 12) 

C-3 freighter. Turbines. Sold.(b EMPIRE FUL- 
MAR c HAWAIIAN SHIPPER d AMERICA TRANSPORT e 
WASHINGTON 

C-3 freighter. Turbines. 
(b DELTA -- AK 29) 
"Liberty" freighter. 


Sold to U. S. Navy 


Sold to U. S. Navy 


Sold to U. S. Navy 
(a ALES HRDLICKA) 
"Liberty" freighter. Sold. 


DO c C. R. MUSSER) 
"Liberty" freighter. 


(a GEORGE E. WAL- 
(a LAURA DRAKE GILL) 

C-3 freighter. Turbine.(a MARSUERITE LE HAND) 
Turbine. 


c-3 freighter. (a SEA CENTAUR) 
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65 HAWALIAN PLANTER (2nd) (1945) 1946- 
469 x 70 248741 

66. HAWALLAN FISHERMAN (1945) 1946- 
469 x 70 247256 

67. HAWAIIAN EDUCATOR (1945) 1946- 
469 x 70 247322 

68. HAWAIIAN MERCHANT (2nd) (1945) 1947- 
469 x 70 248845 

69. HAWALIAN BUILDER (1945) 1947- 
469 x 70 247386 

70. HAWAIIAN PACKER (2nd) (1943) 1947- 
469 x 70 243929 

TAKA HAWALIAN CITIZEN (1944) 1947- 
469 x 70 

Woe HAWALLAN RANCHER (1944) 1947- 
469 x 70 246204 

TSW HAWALIAN REFINER (1944) 1947- 
469 x 70 245594 

74, HAWAIIAN PILOT (1944) =1947- 
469 x 70 252413 

ie HAWAIIAN RETAILER (1944) 1947- 
469 x 70 252477 

76. HAWAIIAN FARMER (1944) = 1947- 
469 x 70 245860 : 

UNE HAWALLAN WHOLESALER (1945) 1947- 
469 x 70 252633 

78. MARIPOSA 231312 (1931) 1952-53 
604 x 79 

Sie HAWAIIAN TRADER (1945) 1955- 
439 x 62 248785 

80. HAWAIIAN TRAVELER (1945) 1956- 
HEC) Se (872 248171 

81. HAWAIIAN TOURIST (1945) 1956- 
439 x 62 247316 

82.  MATSONIA (3rd) (1932) 1956- 
604 x 79 231480 

83. CALIFORNIAN 249239 (1946) 1960- 
633 x 71 

84. HAWALLIAN 249353 (1946) 1960- 
6335 exe71 


Inland 


Rivers 


PELICAN 


One more of the tiny group of surviving 
American sidewheelers has apparently dropped 
out of the race. PELICAN, 306° "transfer 
boat" built 1902 at Dubuque (same year and 
yard as the huge sternwheel towboat SPRAGUE) , 
is now towed as a barge, pilot house missing 
and stacks scheduled to go shortly. Formerly 
at Vicksburg, PELICAN came to the Helena, Ar- 
kansas crossing in 1930 and has ferried trains 
(lately freight only) there ever since. The 
Waterways Journal ,reporting her decline, asks 
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C-3 freighter. Turbine. (a SEA PEGASUS) 


C-3 freighter. Turbine. (a SEA FALCON) 


C-3 freighter. Turbine. (a SEA HARE) 


C-3 Freighter. Turbine. (a SEA SKIMMER) 


C-3 freighter. Turbine. (a SEA BLENNY) 


C-3 freighter. Turbines. (a SEA SCAMP) 


C-3 freighter. Turbines. (a SEA WREN) 


C-3 freighter. Turbines. (a SEA RAY) 


C-3 freighter. Turbines. (a SEA FIDDLER) 


C-3 freighter. Turbines. (a BURLEIGH) 

C-3 freighter. Turbines. (a LORAIN APA-99 
[U.S.A.] b DADE /U.S.4./ 

Turbines. (a SEA STURGEON) 


\ 


Turbines. (a HANOVER APA-116 


C-3 freighter. 


C-3 freighter. 
icy 
Passenger. Twin screw, turbines. 2 funnels. 
Not operated by Matson. Sold. (b HOMERIC) 
"Victory" freighter. Turbines. (a BILLINGS 
VICTORY b WASHINGTON) 

"Victory" freighter. Turbines. (a MIDLAND 
VICTORY b BLACK EAGLE c SEACLIPPER d ALASKAN) 
"Victory" freighter. Turbines. (a ADRIAN 
VICTORY b PANAMAN) 

Passenger. Twin screw, turbines. 
(a MONTEREY) 

C-4 freighter (lengthened 1954). 
(a MOUNT GREYLOCK) 

C-4 freighter (lengthened 1954). 
(a MOUNT ROGERS) 


2 funnels. 


Turbines. 


Turbines. 


that some reader "lead the way to PELICAN's 
rescue to become a tourist or excursion boat." 

A high point of the Fall was the Colum- 
bus Day christening of the most powerful tow- 
boat afloat, Federal Barge Lines’ 9000-hp. 
AMERICA. Built by "St. Louis Ship" at St. 
Louis, the new quadruple-screw diesel craft 
measures 184' x 58' x 12.6". She surpasses 
her two-year-old-sistership UNITED STATES by 
500 horsepower, and is expected to handle 
well over 40,000 tons in a single tow. 
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7EO. M. VERITY 


--Courtesy Waterways Journal 


Also in the Fall news were two of her 
ancesters, the 27-year old sisterships FRANK- 
4IN D. ROOSEVELT and GULF COAST a TOM SAWYER, 
guilt for the old government-owned Federal 
sarge Lines at a time when there was only one 
9ther diesel in the fleet. Though they were 
ver four-fifths as long as AMERICA, their 
combined diesel power was only a little over 
mne-fourth of hers. Neither is now a Federal 
9oat. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, sold in 1955 to 
the S.& S. Marine Towing Company, was resold 
xy them late in September to the Point Towing 
company of Point Pleasant, West Virginia. On 
November 30, GULF COAST, sold in 1956 to the 
sulf Coast Towing Company of New Orleans, had 
1aer wooden superstructure damaged by fire at 
sreenville to the tune of $40,000 or more. 

Three more diesel giants were christened 
on the Ohio andMississippi early in December: 
PATRICK CALHOUN, JR., 6500 hp., December 6 at 
Jeffersonville for the American Commercial 
Barge Lines; OLIVER C. SHEARER, 4000 hp., the 
3th at Marietta for 0. F. Shearer & Sons; and 
AUSTEN S. CARGILL, 6630 hp., the 8th at St. 
Louis for Cargo Carriers. Towboat builders 
seem to be betting on retention of existing 
sridge clearances on the Mississippi system. 

: In his"Annual Review of Waterways Events" 
eMack Gamble lists two steamboats as disman- 
led or converted in 1960. Both were war- 
uilt screw towboats of the DPC class: CON- 
TITUTION a KISKA b W. J. CREIGHTON, disman- 
led; and WAKE ISLAND, converted to a dredge. 
so subtracted from the dwindling steam 
leet, but added to the "preserved" roster, 
re the last two sternwheelers of the Armco 
teel towboat list. In September the 130' 
BER W. SEBALD a JOHN W. WEEKS of 1928 was 
resented to the City of Ashland,Kentucky, to 
»e used as a boat club. Later her sistership 
3EO. M. VERITY a S. S. THORPE was donated to 
Xeokuk, Iowa, and the Lee County Historical 
Society, who plan to haul her out in Keokuk's 
lictory Park and maintain her as ariver muse- 
m. She was delivered without charge to her 
new home, near her Dubuque birthplace, by the 
liesel relay team of STEPHEN F. AUSTIN (Amer- 
.can Commercial Barge Lines) and SIOUX CITY 
‘Sioux City & New Orleans Barge Lines). 
| Other ex-steamboats in the news include 
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CHAMPION COAL of 1935, which has become the 
cable barge CINDERELLA, ferrying trucks be- 
tween Brunot's Island and the south bank of 
the Ohio, and three older ladies whose steel 
hulls, now barges, helped build the piers for 
two new Cumberland River bridges at Nashville 
recently: AMERICAN a AMERICAN b PATTON c GEN. 
JOHN COFFEE d DOROTHY BARRETT of 1930, DONORA 
of 1924, and EDGAR THOMSON of 1919. 

Still around, and looking much more like 
herself, is RIVER QUEEN a CAPE GIRARDEAU b 
GORDON C. GREENE, which took her permanent 
station as a tourist attraction at the New 
Orleans Esplanade September 18. Recondi- 
tioned since her migration from Florida,where 
she had spent the middle years of her retire- 
ment,she offers patrons a museum and cocktail 
lounge, is painted white with red and gold 
touches, and has new gold-feathered stacks. 
The last feature perturbs this reporter, who 
liked her Greene Line "puddings."' True, she 
had no puddings when commissioned in 1923; 
but, then,she had no gilded feathers, either. 

Of steamboats still active, DELTA QUEEN 
finished her final New Orleans cruise of the 
season in November. She will not make a Mardi 
Gras cruise in 1961, because of the unusually 
early date of that festival, but has a long 
and arduous schedule arranged for the year. 
At New Orleans, a _ steamboat assisted at the 
christening of spanking new steamships, when 
PRESIDENT a CINCINNATI was chartered to carry 
launching party and guests to Avondale Ship- 
yards, where the engines-aft Delta Liners DEL 
RIO, DEL SOL, and DEL ORO have been building. 

The first woman to become a_ licensed 
steamboat pilot on the Illinois River, Mrs. 
Anna M. Keener, died November 14 at the age 
of 86. Her first license was issued July 
11, 1899, at St. Louis. 

The River Room in Hermann, Missouri, has 
added to its collections papers of a famous 
Missouri River "mountain pilot," Captain "Si- 
lent" Bill Lingo, including his license for 
the Mississippi, Missouri,Osage, Yellowstone, 
and Big Horn. The Evansville, Indiana, Museum 
of Arts and Sciences has a number of steam- 
boat relics, reports The Waterways Journal, 
and is well worth visiting. In St. Louis the 
Missouri Historical Society has acquired four 
chairs and other relics from the great J. M. 
WHITE, while the Museum of Transport in St. 
Louis County plans to construct an exhibit 
of inland river craft to supplement its ex- 
tensive outdoor display of railroad history. 


AMERICA --Courtesy Waterways Journal 
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High Seas 


Frank 0. Braynard 


Editor 


213 Glen Avenue, Sea/C New York 


CARACAS in her various faces: 
changed. 


Top right - as built. 
Bottom - as DENALI, forward and aft well decks filled in. 
photo with name SOUTHERN CROSS painted in; possibly taken when she was CUBA. 


Right center - as DENALI, little 
Upper Left - postwar 
--FOB colln. 


Before digging intoamass of interesting 
new ships,new lives for old ships,and stories 
of famous old liners and how they have gone, 
a moment on some oddities: 

Did you know that they are naming trains, 
diesel trains at that, after famous liners in 
England? Three 2,000 hp locomotives have 
been named after famous ships serving Liver- 
pool. They are MAURETANIA, EMPRESS OF BRITAIN, 
and AUREOL, named of course after the famous 
Cunard, CPR and Elder Dempster vessels, whose 
captains, we learn, sent goodwill messages to 
the respective engines. Good ideat Let's 


look around for an engine to name SAVANNAH, 
for instance, over here. 

Did you know that fifty years ago last 
Nov. 30, a British MP named Bottomley queried 
the head of the Board of Trade about whether 
he knew that the new OLYMPIC had only 14 life- 
boats? This was "less than a quarter of the 
number furnished tomost other vessels of sim- 
ilar tonnage," he said. 

We enjoyed Jack Finney's pocket book en- 
titled Assault on a Queen, describing how 
QUEEN MARY was halted and her passengers robbe¢ 
in mid-Atlantic, and were struck by the co- 
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incidence of the SANTA MARIA affair. 
* * * * * * * 

PRINCE CHARLES will be the name of the 
replacement for QUEEN MARY, we hear. The new 
75 ,000-ton liner will cost $84,000,000. New 
CANBERRA, 45,000 tons, will enter the Pacific 
service in July, serving with the new 40,000- 
ton ORIANA, already in service. The proposed 
48 ,000-ton PRESIDENT WASHINGTON was once again 
ignored in the budget, in sad contrast to the 
mounting British strength on the Pacific. 

KING SOLOMON, the new Zim Israel 23,000- 
ton trans-Atlantic liner, will enter service 
in 1963. She is to be a miniature version of 
the new FRANCE, the 55,000-tonner due in '62 
on the Atlantic Ferry run, and will also be 
built at St. Nazaire. Zim is also building a 
new liner for service across the Mediterrarean, 
MOLEDET, launched recently in Nantes, France, 
we learn from Bill Saphire via his excellent 
Zim Lines Bulletin. EMPRESS OF CANADA, new 
27 ,300-ton CPR flagship, is due to enter Liv- 
erpool-Montreal service this April. Her single 
aluminum stack weighs 64 tons. 
| A new 20,000-ton Portuguese liner has 
tbeen launched - PRINCIPE PERFEITO, built at 
Walker-on-Tyne. She willcarry 200 first class 
and 800 tourist class passengers. 

Now for some old friends which have had 
things happen to them. The new name of STOCK- 
HOLM, formerly of Swedish American Line, is 
\VOLKERFREUNDSCHAFT, a mouthful. The Chandris 
Greek Australian Line has bought the French 
{BRETAGNE, 16,355 tons, built 1952. Former 
‘Canadian National liner LADY NELSON has been 
wrenamed ALWADI by Khedival Mail Line, which 
had previously called her GUMHURYAT MISR. The 
isame line's MOHAMED ALI EL a ATCHISON VICTORY 
becomes c SALAH EL DIN. 

Barry Thomas reports from Japan that NYK's 
(HIKAWA MARU, only Japanese liner to survive 
World War II, may not be scrapped after all, 
but ma instead be moored at Yokohama as a 


Overseas 


and PRINSESSE 
--Both photos 


ORANGE SUN (above) 
ANNE-MARIE (right) , 
courtesy Scandin'n Shipp'g Gazette 


On October 10 the fastest and most pow- 
terful ship under the Danish merchant flag, the 
Sliesel passenger-auto ferry PRINSESSE ANNE- 
IMARIE, passed her trials and was delivered by 
Aalborg Vaerft A/S to the Danish State Rail- 

ays. A handsome 343' vessel of 3485 gross 
ons, she has two 9-cylinder motors of 11,200 
p-, and turned up a trial speed of 20% 
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hostel "to foster maritime knowledge and sea- 
faring spirit of the nation's youth," 

The two Belgian liners JADOTVILLE and 
BAUDOUINVILLE have been bought by P&0-Orient 
for $4,200,000 each to replace 30-year-old 
CARTHAGE and CORFU. The ex-Belgians will be 
renamed CHITRAL and CATHAY, respectively. 

We must mention the passing of a number 
of beautiful liners,lead by th still strangly- 
young-looking 27,000-ton BRITANNIC,a ship which 
never grew old. Her sale for scrap by Cunard 
eliminated the last of the White Star Line 
ships. The White Star house flag, however, 
is still being flown below the Cunard ‘mnkey" 
on the Cunarders. 

Many-lived CONTE BIANCAMANO whose ultra- 
modernistic rebuilt interior of post World War 
II days I can never forget,has also been sold 
for scrap, as has WINCHESTER CASTLE of Union 
Castle Line. What fate awaits EMPRESS OF 
FRANCE a DUTCHESS OF BEDFORD, 20,000-ton CPR 
veteran is unknown, She was withdrawn from 
Atlantic service December 6. 

AROSA SUN a FELIX ROUSSEL, 16,231 tons, 
is to become a floating hotel for steel work- 
ers after along period of idleness at Bremen, 
a sad ending for a ship of her character. Her 
dining room has the most beautiful wood carv- 
ings of any ship I can remember. ARTIFEX a 
AURANIA,last of a famous class of Cunard pas- 
senger liners,has finally been sold for scrap, 
after anumber of false starts in that direction. 

A well-known American coastwise liner 
has also gone for scrap. She is the 4,302- 
ton SOUTHERN CROSS, better known as the 1927 
CARACAS b DENALI c CUBA. Built for the old 
Red D Line,she was later owned by Grace Line, 
Alaska SS, and P& SS Co. (of Florida). 

Standard Fruit's two little liners,GATUN 
of 1925 and CEFALU of 1930, have been sold to 
scrappers. GATUN, especially, was one of my 
favorites. No liner had a finer hull of more 
sraceful stern than she. 


knots. She will carry 1500 passengers and 
about 100 cars between Kalundborg and Aarhus. 

The recent launching of five other Scan- 
dinavian motorships to carry passengers and 
their cars testifies to the rapid expansion 
of highway travelin this region of interlock- 
ing land and water routes. The new arrivals 
are TAU (149'), for Det Stavangerske Damp- 
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skibsselskab; LILLI SCARLETT, for Scarlett The former Peninsula & Occidental liner 
Reederei; KNUDESHOVED (354'), for the Danish CUBA, which left Florida for the Mediterran- 
State Railways; JARITA (472'), for Anders ean after the war, and has since plied those 
Jahre; and HOLGER DANSKE (321'), for DA-NO waters as b PACE, has now become c SASSARI. 
Linjen. The last two are to inaugurate new Another small Mediterranean liner, the former 
ferry services, respectively, between Oslo Corsican packet VILLE D'AJACCIO, has _ been 
and Kiel in May, and between Oslo and Aarhus sold to Continental Navigation (Panama) Ltd. 
March 4. A sixth ferry ship, TINA SCARLETT, and rechristened EAST WIND. In the Far East, 


delivery trip was described 
in our last issue, is probably a total loss. 

The advent of the 321' (overall) sister 
turbine steamers CAESAREA (delivered to the 
British Transport Commission in October) and 
SARNIA (launched September 5) signals a new 
order in transportation by sea between Brit- 
ain and the Channel Islands. Their unprece- 
dented size and speed (20 knots) are factors 
in a "rationalization" of service which in- 
volves elimination of a number of older ves- 
sels and routes. We have already noted the 
disposal of ISLE OF JERSEY b LIBDA. Late in 
September ST. HELIER and ST. JULIEN of 1925 
made their last runs in the Channel Islands 
service and were laid up for sale. In Decem- 


whose disastrous 


ber, it was announced that ISLE OF SARK of 
1932 was also for sale. The passing of these 
handsome steamers will be widely regretted, 


but there is some consolation in the fact that 
their successors are also handsome, and also 
steamers. At the other end of Britain, two 
other little ships have left the scene, ST. 
MAGNUS of 1924 is sold to Dutch scrappers by 
the North of Scotland,Orkney & Shetland Ship- 
ping Company; and JUPITER of 1937, one of the 
Clyde's last 5 steam paddlers (even including 
one on Loch Lomond), is also up for sale. 

The successful showing made by the Greek 
diesel passenger-auto ferry EGNATIA in her 
first autumn on the new service between Brin- 
disi in Italy and Corfu,Igoumenitsa, and Pat- 
ras in Greece indicates this will become one 
of Europe's most popular sea routes when her 
Italian running-mate APPIA, launched Septem- 
ber 25,comes out in May. Of remarkably yacht- 


like lines, to judge from launching photos, 
APPIA is 360'7" long and will gross about 
8000 tons, as against EGNATIA's 6185. The 


unidentical twins are operated by Hellenic 
Mediterranean Lines and the Adriatica Line. 

It is good,if surprising, news that Tur- 
key's Denizcilik Bankasi T. A. 0. has chosen 
steam as the power for its two new 210' twin- 
screw ferries KANLICA and KUZGUNCUK, both 
launched December 21 by Britain's Fairfield 
Shipbuilding Company. 
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the China Navigation Company has sold its 
2810-ton cargo-passenger motorship YOCHOW of 
1933, and she has been renamed b KUDA MAS. 

On October 26, the New Zealand Govern- 
ment's smart new diesel packet MOANA ROA en- 
tered service between Auckland and the Cook 
Islands in the South Pacific. Built in Scot- 
land, the 297' ship,with cabin accommodations 
for 40 passengers, succeeds the 33-year-old 
motorship MAUI POMARE on the 1650-nautical- 
mile lifeline of the Cook Group. 

News from behind the Iron Curtain fea- 
tures the output of the VEB Mathias-Thesen 
Werft, the East German yard which has become 
a chief supplier of Soviet ocean and inland 
tonnage. It has already delivered 7 seagoing 
motorships of the 400' MIKHAIL KALININ class, 
out of 20 which have been ordered. In addi- 
tion,it has delivered 41 diesel river passen- 
ger vessels, out of a much _ larger order. 
These are 312' craft of 2468 gross tons, 
carrying 343 cabin and 152 deck passengers. 

At Gorki on the Volga, the Krasnoye Sor- 
movo yard is reported building a 436' diesel 
train ferry for Caspian Sea service between 
Baku and Krasnovodsk. She is to carry 300 
passengers and 30 railroad cars at 18% knots. 
Also at Gorki, it is reported that a 340-pas- 
senger catamaran cruise vessel is under con- 


struction. To be named OTDYKH (repose), she 
follows a 1000-hp. twin-hulled cargo ship 
which recently ran successful trials. At Ol- 


tenitsa on the Danube, the largest river pas- 
senger ship yet built in Rumania was launched 
recently. Driven by three diesel engines at 
a speed of 17-18 knots, she carries 400 pas- 
sengers in a regular Sulina-Vienna service. 
Three more passenger-cargo ships in the 
series being constructed in Europe by Jos. L. 
Meyer for the Indonesian Government have been 
launched or delivered. They are WANDEBORI, 
launched November 15,and WARISANO and WAKOLO, 


which ran their trials in September and Novem- 


ber, respectively. All are 255' diesels. 

Two recently-built 910-ton passenger 
sisterships, ORANGE SUN and ORANGE MOON, are 
now operating between Copenhagen and Malmo 
for the Orange-Linjen A/S. 

Reports arriving at intervals give 
promise that it may soon be possible to 
publish preliminary lists of sidewheel 
steamers still in service in South Amer- 
f ican, African, and Asiatic waters. To 

whet appetites, we reprint a view of 
wag OUDAN of the Eastmar Company, operating 
mee on the Nile between Assouan and Assiut. 
= Readers having information on Far East 
and Southern Hemisphere sidewheelers 


Ma are earnestly requested to send it in. — 
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Reviews Send books for review, reading 

notes and contributed reviews 
to: C. Bradford Mitchell, 7019 Shore Road, 
Brooklyn 9, New York. 


Echoes of Puget Sound. Fifty Years Of Log- 


ging And Steamboating, Torger Birkeland. 
Caldwell, Idaho (Caxton Printers), 1960. 251 


pages. I11. $6.00. 

We have come to expect memoirs from re- 
tired ocean shipmasters. We are less pre- 
pared, in 1961, to encounter the printed rem- 
iniscences of a master in steam whose voyag- 
ing, like Captain Birkeland's, took place in 
coastal waters entirely. This, at the out- 
i" makes Echoes of Puget Sound refreshing. 
Born in Norway, the author came to Wash- 
ington at ten. A year later he went to work 
as a logger. At 20 he turned to steamboating 
for life, retiring at 65 as master of the 
‘big Washington State diesel ferry EVERGREEN 
STATE. He himself sees his career as falling 
jinto three parts: logging, steamboating, and 
-ferryboating. His book--except for a con- 
cluding chapter--concerns the first two. 

This does not mean that only half of it 
will interest our readers. In Torger Birke- 
land, the logger is an important part of the 
‘steamboater. His seasonal trips to and from 
‘the woods had mainly to be made by water. On 
ithem he first learned the fascination of the 
‘Sound and its steamers, and first met many 
sof the ships, large and small, that would 
jlater play leading rolesin his career afloat. 
The second half of the book is as fine a 
‘personal account of Puget Sound steamboating 
jin the days of the Mosquito Fleet as anyone 
icould ask. Scores of boats are mentioned, 
with extended accounts,among others, of HYAK, 
IROQUOIS, COMANCHE, SOL DUC, and VERONA. His 
sketches of contemporaries and friends are 
vividly drawn. Best of all is his profession- 
jally explicit yet matter-of-fact description 
of the everyday routines of vanished arts-- 
ssideport cargo-handling, close-quarters man- 
Jeuvering, "opposition steamboating,"' and the 
weird blend of tense uncertainty with steelly 
precision in day-in-day-out fog navigation. 
This is first-rate steamboat literature. 
‘It is unpolished and appears quite untouched 
‘by hand of ghost. But Captain Birkeland's 
modest apologies for his "homespun way" are 
yneedless. His unpretentious directness, auth- 
and dedication to his 
isubject ensure full, absorbing readability. 


‘oritative knowledge, 


Iereat Ships around the World, Penrose Scull. 
oo York 16 (Ziff-Davis, 1 Park Av.), 1960. 
2 


1260 pages (oversize). Ill. Indexes. $15.00. 
; In his Preface,the author of Great Ships 
v--a lifelong addict to dock-haunting and ship- 
OP chine, in the best SSHSA tradition---says 
jne produced it because, to his knowledge, no 
jother book "covers the broad sweep of modern- 
day merchant shipping in its many aspects." 
Ne may not wholly agree, but must admit that 
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rarely if ever has so  sumptuously satisfying 
a volume been devoted to our subject. 

The primary contents are pictures--of 
ships under way, ships in port, ships working 
cargo, ships under construction, and ships 
under sentence of death. These have been se- 
lected with discrimination and care from the 
files of steamship lines, shipyards, port 
authorities, and leading marine photograph- 
ers. Many are reproduced in full-page size. 
The resultant book is both an outstanding 
pictorial treatise and a superb art gallery. 

If the visual effects are sharp, evoca- 
tive,and often beautiful to the point of nos- 
talgia, the organization is strictly func- 
tional and matter-of-fact. The main subtitles 
are "Passenger Liners," "Cargo Liners,'' "Tramp 
Ships ,''"Special Carriers ,""""Tankers," "Ports," 
and "Shipbuilding." Each has brief introduc- 
tory text in which Mr. Scull sternly limits 
himself to exposition of the shipping activ- 
ity it illustrates. Well written and well in- 
formed, these sections set forth with com- 
pactness and clarity a remarkably large body 
of fact: For most SSHSA members, however, 
they may add little to the book, being pretty 
clearly aimed at the nautically uninformed. 

The pictures are splendidly reproduced, 
and the captions refreshingly scrupulous, 
with virtually no errors of fact. Mislabel- 
ing of an air view of asmall motor tank barge 
as a T2 and of ashot of OSLOFJORD as BERGENS- 
FJORD are about the most serious lapses. 

A digression on book prices may be per- 
mitted, with the understanding that it is not 
at all a stricture on this particular volume. 
No reviewer of illustrated American maritime 
books over the past decade can be unaware of 
the disturbingly steep upward price curve. 
What has happened to U. S. labor and material 
costs is no secret. Publishers are not immune 
to the trend. Nevertheless, one wonders 
whether we are makingas great efforts as for- 
eign book-makers to cut corners and turn out 
a product within reach of the well-known av- 
erage pocketbook. Recent luxury picture 
books from Sweden and Holland, for instance, 
sell in the neighborhood of $5.00. On the 
other hand,we review in this issue two domes- 
tic imprints costing, respectively, $15.00 
and $11.95. Both are books which a majority 
of our readers would like to own, but we sus- 
pect that asmall minority will manage to pur- 
chase one, let alone two. This is, to repeat, 
disturbing. We wonder whether it is necessary. 

So far as Great Ships is concerned, how- 
ever, there is only one thing to say. No one, 
but no one, who loves ships, who values fine 
photography ,and who has the wherewithal will 
want to be without this magnificant book. 


These Splendid Ships: The Story of the Pen- 


insular and Oriental Line, David Divine. Lon- 
don EC 4 (Frederick Muller, 110 Fleet St.), 
1960". 2Z55epages. Ill. -Index. 258. 


In These Splendid Ships David Divine has 
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written an outstanding company history. It 


is compact yet comprehensive, light in touch 
yet soberly thorough in purpose. It clearly 
rests on strenuous documentary research; yet, 
if at times a bit heavy on quotation and 
reference, it is excellent reading. 

The Author's task is huge. Merely to 
tell how a small English steamship agency, 
allied with an Irish steamboat company, grew 
in a century and a quarter into one of the 
great ocean liner services is job enough. Add 
to this the historian's obligation, which Mr. 
Divine assumes, of placing that development 
in its world context--the Portuguese Civil 
War of 1832,the perfecting of steam power for 
long-distance sea transport,the rise of India 
and the fall of the East India Company, the 
breaking of the Suez bottleneck, the Crimean 
and two World Wars--and you gain some insight 
into the intricate pattern he weaves so well. 

The title promises a book about ships, 
and Mr.Divine's comments on many P.&0. liners 
from WILLIAM FAWCETT and ROYAL TAR to IBERIA 
and CANBERRA will greatly interest SSHSA mem- 
bers. Yet, even granting his space limita- 
tions, one could wish he had stressed this 
side of the subject a bit more. His chief 
preoccupation is the Company--its policies, 
its organization, and its leaders. In fact, 
there is at times enough hero-worship in this 
otherwise sophisticated volume to warrant, 


almost, retitling it These Splendid Men. 


But it is ungrateful to quibble at such 
flaws. This Splendid Book might not be too 


strong a description for so interesting, som- 
pendious, and well-illustrated a work. 


Pacific Lumber Ships, Gordon Newell and Joe 
Williamson. Seattle 11 (Superior Publishing 
Cowee re O. box 1710), 1960... 192) pases. “TILT. 
Index. $11.95. 

The latest Newell-Williamson ‘Pacific" 
collaboration is, we think, the best. In view 
of its subject matter,this is a bit of a sur- 
prise. Lumber schooners, per se, have a nar- 
rower appeal than passenger liners, steam- 
boats, or even tugs. Hence a book entitled 
Pacific Lumber Ships might have been expected 
to be fare for the few. We doubt if this will 
be the case. Certainly, it should not be. 

There are several good reasons for this 
unexpected breadth of impact. First, there 
is the genuine magnificence of the photos-- 
over 400 of them, Second, there is the re- 
markably wide variety of pictorial subject 
matter, Sailing ship fanciers will find the 
book fascinating, whether interested in the 
lumber trade or not. So will passenger ship 


3,000 MARITIME BOOKS, OLD AND NEW. Send for 


latest catalogues listing many hundred scarce 
old volumes andnew books. Your special wants 


searched for gladly. (All new British books 
stocked on publication.) NORMAN KERR, 
Bookseller, Cartmel, Lancashire, England. 
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steam schooners normally 
carried passengers, and indeed furnished the 
only mode of travel to most coastal ports. 
There is abundant visual fare for those who 
follow the standard freighters, of either 
world war. And, finally, there is Mr. News 
ell's text, which is the best of his work we 
have yet seen--so good that one is sorry it 
fills only a scant one-fifth of the pages. 
Otherwise excellent, the book has two 
flaws which require mention. First, no pic- 
ture is good enough to be published twice in 
the same volume, yet at least four are re 
peated in this one. Second, if there is any- 
thing the user of a historical picture book 
has a right to expect,it is correct captions. 
In Pacific Lumber Ships, one illustration out 
of 24 is miscaptioned in some way. Undoubted- 
ly, these are mainly proofreading errors, but 
they are no less misleading, nor are they ex- 
cusable in what most readers will consider a 
stiffly priced book, interesting as it is. 


specialists, since 


The Deep Sea Tramp, A. G. Course. London SW 1 
(Hollis & Carter, 25 Ashley Pl.), 1960. 280 


pages. Ill, Index. 2ls. 

To most people "tramp" is, nautically 
speaking, a word fraught with perplexity. 
The true innocents imagine it aterm of depre- 
cation, even contempt. Some of the better in- 
formed think it means a vessel type identifi- 
able on sight, as is a passenger ship or a 
tanker. Even the initiate usually have no 
clearer definition than that, as applied to a 
ship, "tramp" describes "the conditions of 
her employment," in Captain Course's phrase. 

For this state of graduated bewilderment 
The Deep Sea Tramp is an effectual and, amaz- 
ingly, a very palatable antidote. Readers 
expecting a dryly technical exposition of 
shipping procedures will be delightfully dis- 
appointed. Yet they will be guided by an ex- 
pert through a maze of information which, if 
esoteric, is also basic. For tramp shipping 
preserves ,more than any other branch of ship- 
ping today,the conditions and usages on which 
the ocean commerce of the West was founded. - 

Three chapters describe the tramp, its 
evolution, and its methods of doing business. 
Three others give capsule histories ofa score 
of tramp companies, and another three afford 
an absorbing account of trampship experiences 
in two world wars. It should be noted that 
Captain Course discusses only British tramp 
shipping, 


industry than our own which, with dwindling 


a much more viable and progressive 


: 


and obsolescent fleets, and none of the offi- — 


cial encouragement given other branches of 
the merchant marine, is being slowly crushed 
between the ponderous American cost structure 


| 


and the sort of alert, well-equipped competi- 


tion which this excellent book describes. 


Greenwood's Guide To Great Lakes Freighters, | 


John 0. Greenwood (ed.). 


water Press, 4461 W. Jéfferson Av.), 


Detroit 9 (Fresh- 
1960. 
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mL; 1. 172-pages.- $5.00. Graven, House),,-na.d.- 32 pages. Ill. 25.64. 
Merchant Ships: World Built. Vessels of 1000 Mr. Le Fleming, author of many titles in 


tons gross and over completed in 1959, With Allan's "abc" series on modern ships of many 
‘Part If for Ships of about 1000 tons gross types, has turned from reporting to history 


and under. New York 3 (John De Graff, 31 E. and from pocket to large-page format to tell 
10), 1960. 264 pages. I11. Index. $8.95. in photos and text the story of the largest 
‘Tanker Directory Of The World, Leonard G. Fay North Atlantic passenger fleet of the prewar 
(ed.). Same-pub.,1960. 286 pages. 1I11.$12.00. decade. As he points out, of 11 liners over 
Wyt's Digest of Dutch Shipping and Shipbuild- 30,000 tons in existence or in prospect at 
ing (6th ed.). Rotterdam (Wyt, 111 Pieter de the start of 1912, seven survived into the 
meocnwes) » 1960. So2 pages. Lill. - DEL. 25. "20's, six of them under the Cunard and White 
A welcome newcomer to the reference Star flags. His book, which is basically a 
|shelf is Greenwood's Guide. Packed into it is photo album with extended vessel notes,really 
a profusion of material on Great Lakes cargo concentrates on this sextet--25 of its 60 
carriers: alphabetical ship listings,by type; fine and often rare photos being of them. 
a detailed alphabetical list of company it is a bargain not to be missed. 
jfleets; a "longevity table" of American and 
Canadian lakers; and items on many aspects of The Annual Dog Watch. No.17,1960. Melbourne, 
the Lakes-Seaway system and its navigation. Australia (Shiplovers' Soc. of Victoria, Box 
A new, enlarged edition has been announced. 1169K, GPO), 1960. 144 pages. I11l. A5s. 
The other three register-type works re- The 17th in the Annual Dog Watch series, 
‘viewed here are new editions of annuals. The as ever, does credit to our Australian col- 
Tanker Directory, which we mention for the leagues who publish it. Editorially and in 


‘first time, is a large-page volume whose core substance it will appeal to any general reader 
sis a 129-page alphabetical world tanker list or windship specialist. Our members, however, 
giving flag,propulsion, owner, builder, date, may be a bit disappointed. The encouraging 
‘and deadweight tonnage. It also has 12 illus- steam-sail balance achieved in recent issues 


'trated articles on all phasesof tankshipping, is conspicuously upset, only 3 articles out 
a statistical section, a list of owners, and of 21 being mainly concerned with the former. 
pone of tankers in descending order of size We welcome the accounts of GULF OF CARPENTA- 
‘(from over 100,000 tons to less than 500). RIA's loss and BRITANNIA's Seaway cruise, and 
| In its 8th year, Merchant Ships: World find absorbing Mr. Arundel's "Development of 
Built tabulates all major and selected minor a Shiplover." There are also a fascinating 
‘new tonnage of 1959, with photos and full de- page of paddle tug pictures and a few other 
scriptions of about 225 ships. It indicates scattered allusions to steam craft; but the 
(that some 775 merchant vessels (1000 gross whole does not run to over one-fifth of the 
{tons or more) were delivered, of which about book. This is a poor yield for a country as 
(50% by number were freighters, 30% tankers, rich in unexploited steam lore as Australia. 
117% dry bulk carriers,and 3% passenger ships. (COVER PICTURES - continued from page 109) 
(Three of the latter exceeded 10,000 tons: the GLOBE was launched late in 1847 at Trenton, 
‘Dutch ROTTERDAM, the British AMAZON, and the Mich., and early next year was taken to De- 
(Spanish CABO SAN VICENTE. The year's largest troit for installation of the beam engine from 
tship was the tanker UNIVERSE APOLLO of 72,133 BOSTON of 1846. Her hull measured 251 feet. 
tons gross, or 106,416 deadweight. A Permanent Enrolment issued June 20, 1856, 
Wyt's Digest again offers a pictorial shows she had just been converted from paddle 
‘roster of 1959 deliveries by Dutch yards, to screw by Van Slyke Shipyard, Buffalo. 
jlists of Dutch ships and shipping lines, and LEVIATHAN, the steam tug shown in the 
isurvey articles in major maritime fields. Of photograph with GLOBE, was built at Buffalo 
over 450 Netherlands-built craft of all types in 1857 and was lost in 1892. 
jand sizes last year, cargo and passenger ves- Our Masthead cut, from R. L. Graham, re- 


Bsels made up about 32% by number, 46% by ton- presents ST.LOUIS and ST. PAUL,American Line. 
mage; tankers, 10% and 52%. Steam was used For The Blue Pencil ! 

jin only 11 ships; but, since these were ROT- In the last paragraph of John Lochhead's 
/TERDAM and 10 large tankers, it still powered column in the Summer 1960 issue (p.54), two 
yover 40% of the new tonnage. Seven passenger misspellings crept in: MAJOR BREWERTON is 
ymotorships were completed: the 454' Oranje based at Ocran (corrections underlined) . 
|Liner PRINSES IRENE, the 277' Indonesian HAL- On page 47 of the same issue,your editor- 
)IMUN, the 268' Chilean PILOTO PARDO, the 212' in-chief went off the deep end and credited 
)Dutch Red Cross hospital ship J.HENRY DUNANT, Lake Winnipeg's KEENORA with a bit more his- 
jthe 161' Icelandic HERJOLFUR, and the double- tory than she actually has. She was not built 
vended Dutch ferries SCHOONHOVEN II and WAAL. asa sidewheeler ,but as a twin-screw steamer, 


These four compilations can be strongly as Loudon Wilson kindly pointed out. Bob 
jendorsed as aids to maritime research. Parkinson reports that KEENORA had two com- 
| pound engines, each 10", 22" x 14. Maximum 
,Cunard White Star Liners of the 1930s, H. M. steam pressure in 1959 was 145 psi. She burnt 


jLe Fleming. Hampton Court, Surrey (Ian Allan, coal, which was hand-fired. 
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Send FANTAIL views ,reminiscences, 

notes on steamship and steamboat 

operation,and news of members to: 
Jay Allen, 2 Saffer Court, 
Urbana, Illinois. 


Heard 
On The 
Fantail 


The steamer FRED'K DE BARY is our first 
Florida steamboat to be represented by a FAN- 
TAIL view. To be sure, she is shown in Boston 
harbor--but let's let Arthur D. Fay tell us 
about it. 

"Having fairly recently become a member 
of the SSHSA,and having been very much enter- 
tained with Steamboat Bill, I am taking the 
liberty of sending you a couple of fantail 
views rephotographed from snaps taken by my 
father in 1903. They are of FRED'K DE BARY and 
her consort, CITY OF JACKSONVILLE, two iron 
paddlers built in 1881 and 1882,respectively, 
..efor the De Bary Merchants Line of Jackson- 
ville, Florida, for service on the St. Johns 
River. Their length was nearly identical, 
about 161', but the JACKSONVILLE had over 8' 
more beam, giving her a gross tonnage of 459 
against 395 for the DE BARY. 

"From 1890 ('91 in the case of the JACK- 
SONVILLE) till 1903, these two shoal-draft 
paddlers used to cruise up the coast, around 
Capes Hatteras and Cod, arriving in Massachu- 
setts Bay early in June,and leaving soon after 
Labor Day for the return trip to Florida. For 
those 14 years they maintained a summer service 
between Boston and Nahant. During this time 
the De Bary Line was taken over by the Clyde 
line;hence the Clyde houseflag which they flew 
on a staff above the pilot house,clearly vis- 
ible in this viewof the DE BARY." Many thanks, 
Arthur. 

If you were with us "On The Fantail" in 
June 1956(SB,xiv:56) you may remember hearing 
Capt.Frank Hamilton extol the skills of Great 
Lakes sailors as "ship handlers" having a 
slight edge over tidewater '"spring-line fel- 
lows." Well, sir, Capt. John S. Blank 3rd, 
having had first-hand experience and observa- 
tion professionally in both areas, feels that 
some of us FANTAILers might have a wrong im- 
pression about the salt water seamen, owners 
and tug companies, unless a few points are 
made clear in rebuttal. So let's give him 
the floor. 

"Let us start with the use of the spring 
lines on the Great Lakes. Capt. Hamilton im- 
plies that they are not used. The spring line 
on the Lakes differs only in name, and in the 
fact that the line is a wire cable run from 
a drum of a steam or electric tension winch. 
Frequently it is referred to as abreast line, 
and on tugs as a push line. Not only have I 
seen them used, and put them out myself, but 
I have checked with both U. S. and Canadian 
skippers, some of whom claim that the spring 
line is the first line that they use in dock- 
ing, landing at locks and approach walls. 

"Regarding men sliding dow monkey lines, 
let me explain; since tidewater readers may 
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All Great Lakes 


not be familiar with them. 
vessels and ocean ships using the Seaway are 
required to be equipped with a set of landing 
booms. These are light steel pipe booms 
hinged to swing out horizontally until at right 
angles to the ship's hull. They are fitted 
with a line running through a block at the 
outer end. This line has either a large knot 
or a bosun's chair upon which a seaman stands 
and is swung out as the vessel's bow comes 
close to a dock, pier, or lock approach wall. 

"These booms are located at the break of 
the fo'castle head, close to the pilot house, 
on Lake ships and the man at the wheel or 
captain can observe himas well as the vessel's 


bow. Salt water vessels so rigged lack this 
vision. Moreover, because they have higher 
sides, are less maneuverable, and commonly 


have flairing bows, they find this practice 
difficult and unsafe. Two men have unfortun- 
ately been lostso far from salt water vessels 
using landing booms. 

"As for the 700-foot GEORGE M. HUMPHREY, 
there may have been times when she has_ been 
brought alongside using her landing booms but 
not a spring line. But I do know that since 
the Seaway was opened to deep draft vessels 
she has made several trips to Montreal and 
Seven Islands, Quebec. In all Seaway locks 
she used a spring line to check and hold her- 
self, and in Montreal her landing booms are 
as useless as_ they would be at low tide in 
Portland, Maine, for her fo'castle head is 
below the level of the piers. 


"Most docks and piers on the Great Lakes 
are built onterra firma,while tidewater piers 
What with — 
currents and 
it is obvious that methods 

must needs be different. 
get aman ashore to take | 


are over water supported by piles. 
the additional differences in 
tidal conditions, 

of making landings 
Imagine trying to 
lines at low water at Saint John, 
dock would be above the vessel's 


N.B. (the 


whee Lhouse) ~ 
or at Boston inanortheast gale and snowstorm 
(when most Great Lakes shipping,except for the 
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THE STEAMSHIP HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA, INC. 


The Steamship Historical Society of America was established in 1935 as a means of bringing together those 
amateur and professional historians interested in the history and development of steam navigation past and present. 
Incorporated in the State of Virginia in 1950 as a tax-exempt corporation, the Society is affiliated with the Marine 
Historical Association of Mystic, Connecticut. Close cooperation is maintained with other museums throughout the 
U.S. and Canada, including the Peabody Museum of Salem (original sponsors of the Society), The New York His- 
torical Society, The Mariners Museum, Newport News, Va. . 


The Society conducts many interesting activities in which all regular members can participate. They include 
the following: 


1. Subscription to quarterly journal, Steamboat Bill. This is included in dues. 


2. Meetings. National meetings are held at regular intervals and usually include visits to ships, museums, etc. 


Actual steamship trips are included whenever possible. Society chapters, of which there are several, hold monthly 
meetings with similar programs. 


3. Special Publications. In addition to its quarterly journal, the Society from time to time publishes reprints of 

scarce articles on steamboat and steamship history. These are available to members almost at cost. In 1952 
the Society published a complete list of all registered and enrolled steam vessels of the U.S. from 1807 to 1868. 
This volume, called The Lytle List is available at $5.00. The Society in 1959 published Advertisements of Lower 
Mississippi River Steamboats 1812-1920, a compilation by Leonard V. Huber. This alphabetically arranged 
volume of newspaper advertisements affords comprehensive data never before easily accessible on lines, sched- 
ules, operations, personnel, and more than 1000 individual steamers. 


4. Photo Bank. The Society maintains a file of more than 5000 photographs of steam vessels, including the Thomas 
H. Franklin Collection, and prints are available to members at nominal cost. Lists are provided by the Secretary 
at intervals. (Sales temporarily suspended) a 


5. Library. The Society maintains a library at its administrative headquarters at West Barrington, R.I., which 
is available to all members. (Library closed pending relocation) 


Anyone seriously interested in steam or other power driven vessels, past and present, is eligible to apply for 
embership in The Steamship Historical Society of America, Inc. Dues are in various classes, beginning at $4.00 for 
Annual Members. Members of the national organization are eligible to join chapters. 


For further details write— 
MR. ARTHUR B. CARLSON, Membership Chairman 
Apt. 2B, 88 Cooper Drive 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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Wilkinson, 515 Melish St., Apt. 25, Cincinnati 29, Ohio. 


So, while monkey witnessing. He recalls from a New Jersey boy- 


‘car ferries, is icebound). 
‘lines solve landing problems on theGreat Lakes, hood seeing lines kept at the landings and 


hauled onto the steamers,insteadof vice-versa. 
If any of you FANTAILers are acquainted with 
this, I'd be delighted to receive particulars 


as to boats and places and dates, and to pass 


hey are not ipso facto superior to methods 
§3sed on salt water by "those spring-line fellows." 

Capt. Blank has some further interesting 
‘contrasts to point out on a later trip, for 


jexample concerning engine-room signals. Mean- 
itime this business of how to get lines ashore 
iorings to mind apractice mentioned by Charles 
Wan Holland (SSHSA) which I do not remember 


along your findings inafuture FANTAIL session. 
With many thanks for all those excellent 

steamboat Christmas cards. 
--STEAMBOAT BILL 


